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SIN  OF  OLGA  ZASSOULICH 

I 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Zassoulich  had  passed  the  diamond  to  Olga 
at  the  moment  when  he  threw  up  his 
left  hand  to  check  the  Right  Hon.,  and, 
shifting  his  position,  took  Olga's  hand  with 
the  other,  which  had  hitherto  reposed  in 
his  breast.  The  upward  movement  of  the 
left  hand  was  abrupt  and  swift  ;  the  right 
dropped  slowly,  as  if  with  the  instinctive 
object  of  finding  support.  The  movement 
was    perfectly    natural,    corresponding,    as   it 
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did,  with  passionate  rebuke  ;  but  a  practical 
conjurer  would  have  detected  it  at  once  as 
the  means  invariably  employed  to  divert 
attention  from  a  delicate  manipulation. 

Olga  felt  something  hard  and  smooth,  about 
fehe  size  of  a  thrush's  egg,  pressed  into  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  and  knew  that  it  was  the 
stolen  diamond.  From  the  very  first  she 
had  suspected  that  her  grandfather  was  con- 
cerned in  the  robbery  :  he  himself,  preparing 
for  foreseen  difficulties,  had  left  her  hardly 
room  for  doubt.  The  faint  hope  of  a  mis- 
guiding fear  was  extinguished  now.  He  was 
the  thief,  and  she  his  accomplice. 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  To  expose  her 
grandfather's  crime ;  to  acknowledge  the 
imposition  through  which  the  robbery  had 
been  effected  ;  to  submit  to  an  inquiry  which 
must  reveal  the  fact  that  her  father  and  her 
grandfather  were  sent  to  Siberia,  not  as 
political  exiles,  but   as  convicted  felons  ;    to 
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throw  herself  a  destitute  outcast  upon  the 
pity  of  the  world  %  Her  past  sufferings,  the 
horror  of  Siberian  prisons,  came  back  to  her 
mind,  and  forbade  her  to  yield  to  the  whisper- 
ing solicitation  of  conscience.  She  must  go 
on  along  this  course  of  deception,  or  fall  to 
still  lower  depths. 

She  allowed  her  grandfather  to  slowly 
close  her  fingers  upon  the  diamond  in  her 
palm,  and  she  held  it  there  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress  when  he  dropped  her  hand.  She  was 
sick  and  faint  with  shame  and  remorse  ;  for 
a  moment  the  earth  seemed  to  swim  under 
her  feet ;  voices  sounded  distant  to  her  ear. 
[n  another  moment  she  would  have  fallen 
unconscious  to  the  ground  ;  she  knew  it, 
and  with  that  knowledge  came  the  percep- 
tion of  what  must  follow  :  they  would  raise 
her,  and  the  diamond  would  slip  from 
her    nerveless   fingers,   to   betray    her   guilt. 

18—2 
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That  reanimated  her  and  braced  up  her  supine 
faculties. 

Fortunately  for  her,  the  outward  signs  of 
this  terrible  suffering  were  not  inconsistent 
with  innocence,  and  might  fairly  be  attributed 
to  a  sense  of  outraged  honour.  Betterton 
spoke  to  her  in  a  few  sentences  that  were 
creditable  to  his  heart  and  head.  The  Major 
implored  her  to  join  his  wife  and  the  other 
ladies  on  the  lawn. 

She  answered  both,  without  raising  her 
head,  merely  by  a  negative  movement,  and 
walked  from  them  down  the  terrace,  to  a 
seat,  where  she  remained  alone  until  Zassou- 
lich  called  her. 

They  went  out  to  the  carriage,  Lesley  alone 
accompanying  them. 

'  I  hope  you  will  remember  me  not  bitterly 
always,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice  as  he  opened 
the  door. 
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'Mr.  Lesley  Dunbar/  replied  Zassoulich, 
'  we  never  can  forget  our  friends  ;  we  may 
only  try  to  forget  our  enemies/ 

He  gave  his  hand. 

'  If   I  can  be  of   any  service '   Lesley 

suggested,  encouraged  by  this. 

1  Thank  you  ;  we  are  going  on  to  our  hotel 
— the  International.  It  will  save  us  some 
inconvenience  if  you  will  tell  our  servants  to 
follow  us  with  our  effects  after  they  have  been 
searched.' 

Olga,  shrinking  back  in  the  corner  of  the 
carriage,  seemed  hardly  to  notice  the  young 
man  as  he  stood  by  the  door,  yearning  for 
some  sign  from  her. 

1  Where  to,  sir  V  asked  the  driver. 

Lesley  looked  at  his  watch  ;  there  was  no 
train  from  Pangbourne  for  two  hours.  He 
directed  the  man  to  drive  on  to  Heading. 

As  the  carriage  moved  on,  Zassoulich  took 
Olga's  hand  in  silence,  unclasped  her  fingers, 
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and  took  possession  of  the  diamond.  Neither 
spoke  a  word. 

Zassoulich  caressed  the  diamond  between 
the  palms  of  his  hands,  pressed  his  thin 
fingers  gently  over  its  surface,  and  then 
slipping  it  into  his  breast,  hugged  it  closely 
against  his  heart.  The  old  man  felt  young 
again,  exultant,  jubilant,  giddy  with  delight. 
He  would  have  liked  to  talk  over  the  whole 
affair,  and  dwell  upon  all  its  incidents ;  but 
he  knew  he  could  find  no  sympathy  in  Olga, 
and  he  was  not  just  now  in  a  mood  to  reason 
with  her,  or  excite  reciprocal  feelings  in  one 
whose  nature  he  so  thoroughly  despised.  So 
he  sat  gloating  over  his  success  in  silence. 

When  his  excitement  abated,  he  indulged  in 
speculations  concerning  the  future,  and  then, 
by  degrees,  brought  his  thoughts  to  the  prac- 
tical consideration  of  questions  that  demanded 
immediate  solution. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  giving 
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up  any  portion  of  his  treasure  to  the  Parkers. 
They  had  bungled,  and  deserved  the  punish- 
ment of  failure.  He  intended  to  do  by  them 
just  as  they  would  have  done  by  him  had 
they  been  successful :  he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them.  But  they  might  be 
troublesome. 

Happily,  he  had  got  a  good  start  of  them. 
With  all  the  expedition  possible,  they  could 
not  pack  up  and  catch  the  train,  which  he 
knew,  quite  as  well  as  Lesley,  started  from 
Pangbourne  in  about  two  hours.  And  here 
he  chuckled  over  the  mental  picture  of  all 
those  visitors  submitting  to  the  constable's 
investigation,  waiting  like  a  flock  of  sheep  for 
their  turn  to  be  searched  for  the  diamond  he 
held  at  his  heart. 

How  would  they  manage  when  they  came 
to  the  female  servants  ?  A  female  searcher 
would  have  to  be  found.  Oh,  poor  Mrs. 
Parker  ! 
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Well,  they  would  get  through  the  business 
at  some  time,  and  then  the  Parkers  would 
have  to  collect  their  property,  pack  it,  and 
get  it  over  to  the  station — not  much  before 
midnight,  probably.  There  was  no  fear  of 
their  telling  tales ;  and  certainly  they  would 
go  on,  when  it  was  possible,  to  the  Inter- 
national, buoyed  up  with  the  faint  hope  of 
finding  him  there,  and  persuading  him  to  be 
generous.  As  he  had  left  word  that  he  was 
going  there,  he  decided  now  that  it  would  be 
better  to  go  somewhere  else.  A  good  hotel  at 
Victoria  would  do. 

But  suddenly  the  old  man  realized  that  the 
most  comprehensive  genius  may  overlook 
trifles.  And  one  contingency  he  certainly 
had  omitted  to  provide  for.  To  get  to  Vic- 
toria railway  tickets  were  necessary — railway 
tickets  were  not  to  be  had  without  money, 
and  not  a  penny  had  he  in  his  pockets.  It 
was  a  peculiar  fact  :  he  had  twenty  thousand 
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pounds  in  his  breast,  but  not  the  means  to 
carry  him  third-class  to  Paddington. 

How  about  pawnbrokers  1  Would  there 
be  any  establishment  of  that  kind  open  at 
Reading  when  they  got  there.  If  not,  could 
anyone  be  found  to  lend  a  trifle  upon  his 
trinkets  ?  He  reckoned  up  the  probable 
amount  he  required.  Fares  to  London,  a 
pound ;  hotel  expenses  for  the  night,  with 
breakfast,  another  pound  ;  single  fare  to 
Hamburg  to-morrow  morning,  early,  two 
pounds  more.  Five  pounds  were  all  he 
needed  ;  and  anyone  might  have  his  watch, 
chain,  rings,  studs — everything  for  that. 
Once  in  Hamburg  he  could  get  as  much  as 
he  wanted.  His  old  friend,  Zimmerman,  was 
not  a  man  to  cut  off  his  nose  to  spite  his 
face,  and  though  he  might  be  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  McAllister  and  that  lot,  he 
wouldn't  let  friendship  stand  in  the  way 
when    a  big  diamond   was  to  be   bought,    a 
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bargain.  Yes,  five  pounds — one  little  flimsy 
piece  of  paper — would  meet  all  his  present 
requirements. 

In  these  calculations  the  entirely  selfish  old 
man  left  Olga  out  of  the  question  beyond 
breakfast  next  morning.  He  had  no  intention 
of  takiug  her  to  Hamburg.  She  was  not  a  bit 
of  good  to  him  now.  It  had  been  difficult 
enough  to  manage  her  up  to  this  point,  but 
she  had  been  useful  to  him.  He  knew  she 
had  been  writing  secretly  with  some  idiotic 
idea  of  making  an  independent  living  honestly; 
well,  if  in  the  midst  of  pleasure  and  luxury  she 
had  such  notions,  it  was  clear  that  the  mania 
was  too  inherent  to  be  eradicated.  If  she 
wanted  to  be  honest  she  had  better  not  Hve 
with  him,  that  was  evident.  She  might  write 
her  book ;  and  if  she  did  make  a  fortune  by 
it,  perhaps  he  would  overlook  the  weakness 
in  her  character,  and  look  her  up  again. 

But  how  was  he  to  get  these  five  pounds  ? 
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Perhaps  the  driver — no,  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  have  so  much  as  that  about  him,  and 
anything  less  wouldn't  do.  The  station- 
master  might  be  bounced ;  or  perhaps,  as 
audacity  always  pays,  it  would  be  better  to 
go  straight  to  the  police-station  and  bounce 
the  inspector;  or  find  out  a  J.P.,  that  might 
be  best  of  all.  Still,  this  perquisition  meant 
delay,  and  time  was  precious — terribly  precious. 

As  these  matters  passed  through  his  mind 
his  fine  ear  became  conscious  of  a  sound, 
steady,  persistent,  and  gradually  growing  in 
distinctness,  something  other  than  the  whirr 
of  the  wheels,  the  thud  of  the  horses'  feet, 
and  the  jingle  of  the  harness. 

'  Olga,'  he  said  presently,  with  conviction, 
1  we  are  being  followed.  There's  a  horse 
without  a  carriage  gaining  upon  us.  Look 
out  carefully,  not  as  if  you  were  afraid,  and 
see  if  the  police  are  after  us.' 

Olga  changed  her  seat.     Shortly  a  bend  in 
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the  road  enabled  her  to  see  their  pursuer, 
now  within  twenty  yards  of  the  carriage. 
Faint  as  the  light  was,  she  recognised  by 
the  square  shoulders  of  the  horseman  and 
the  set  of  his  head  that  it  was  Lesley  Dunbar. 

Zassoulich  patted  his  knee  gleefully  when 
he  heard  this.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  away  now  ;  and  it  was  delightful 
to  think  that  the  very  person  to  assist  him 
in  escaping  was  the  son  of  the  man  who  had 
tried  his  utmost  to  convict  him  of  the  theft. 
Clearly  Olga  was  still  of  some  use. 

'  If  I  were  mean  enough  to  indulge  the 
sentiment  of  revenge,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  I 
should  be  tempted  to  stay  in  England  and 
bring  about  the  marriage  of  these  two  young 
people.  What  a  triumph  to  inform  this 
clever,  conceited  diplomatist  that  his  only 
son  was  tied  for  life  to  the  daughter  of  a 
Jew  thief.' 

The  idea  opened    a   new  train    of  specula- 
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tions,  which  he  was  allowed  to  follow  without 
interruption,  for  Lesley,  having  overtaken 
the  carriage,  was  content  to  delay  intro- 
ducing himself  until  it  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  station  at  Reading,  when  he  threw  himself 
from  the  saddle  and  stepped  forward  to  open 
the  door. 

'  I  have  followed  in  the  hope  that  you 
would  permit  me  to  offer  my  services.'  he 
said. 

'  Is  that  Mr.  Lesley  Dunbar  V  asked  Zas- 
soulich,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

*  You  encouraged  me  to  believe  that  I 
might  take  the  privilege  of  a  friend,'  Lesley 
continued. 

'  Your  friendship  is  most  acceptable  at  all 
times,  Mr.  Lesley.  It  is  not  in  our  nature 
to  visit  the  sins  of  one  upon  another.  And, 
if  you  please,  we  will  never  again  refer  to 
the  past,  At  the  present  moment  your 
help  is  particularly  timely,  for  without  it  we 
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should  have  been  compelled  to  stay  here  until 
our  servants  came  to  us.  My  grandchild,  as 
you  see,  is  quite  helpless  —  upset  by  the 
events  of  this  evening  ' — the  old  man  was 
irritated  by  Olga's  absolute  silence  — '  and 
apart  from  the  difficulty  of  travelling,  owing 
to  our  inexperience  in  doing  anything  for 
ourselves  in  that  way,  a  very  serious  difficulty 
has  occurred  to  me  a  moment  since,  when  T 
felt  for  my  purse  to  pay  the  driver  of  this  fly ; 
in  the  hurry  of  departure  I  have  left  my 
money  behind  with  the  rest  of  our  effects.  I 
was  just  telling  Olga  that  we  must  telegraph 
to  the  Parkers,  to  let  them  know  we  are 
here  V 

'  That  reminds  me,'  said  Lesley,  as  they 
entered  the  station  ;  '  I  omitted  to  deliver 
your  message.  I  will  send  a  message  by  the 
driver — the  post  is  closed.' 

'  It  is  unnecessary,'  said  Zassoulich.  '  Olga 
tells  me  that  as  she  passed  through  the  library, 
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on  her  way  to  get  her  bonnet,  she  ordered 
Mrs.  Parker  to  follow  us  to  the  International.' 

Of  course  this  was  a  pure  fabrication  ;  but 
it  occurred  to  the  old  man  that,  as  Lesley  had 
not  delivered  the  message,  the  International 
would  be  the  safest  place  to  go  to,  as  the 
Parkers  would  scarcely  give  them  credit  for 
such  audacity. 

Lesley  took  tickets  for  Paddington  feverish 
with  excitement,  his  passion  for  Olga  re- 
kindled by  the  prospect  of  travelling  with 
her,  of  thinking  about  her  without  restriction. 
A  sense  of  freedom,  of  liberty  to  follow  the 
inclinations  of  his  heart,  filled  him  with 
choking  joy. 

After  putting  Zassoulich  and  Olga  in  the 
fl  y,  Lesley  had  met  Evelyn  in  the  hall.  She, 
too,  was  white  with  strong  emotion  ;  but  she 
was  calm  and  firm,  with  a  fixed  resolution  to 
do  what  was  right  in  her  belief. 

'  They  are  gone  V  she  asked. 
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'  Yes,'  Lesley  replied. 

'  Then  you  must  go  too,  Lesley/  she  said. 
1  She  needs  you.  It  is  your  duty  to  go,  for 
her  sake,  for  yours,  and  mine  also.  Go,  dear 
Lesley,  and ' — her  voice  faltered  a  little  as 
she  pressed  his  hand  and  added — '  God  bless 
you  both  !' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  compartment 
and  the  train  was  in  motion,  Lesley,  putting 
a  notecase  into  the  hands  of  Zassoulich, 
said : 

'  You  will  find  sufficient  in  this  for  your 
present  requirements,  I  hope/ 

Zassoulich  bowed  unutterable  thanks  in 
silence,  and  asked  if  he  should  find  an 
address  within  to  which  he  might  in  due 
course  return  it.  Lesley  gave  his  card, 
which  the  old  man  received  with  equally 
grave  acknowledgments ;  and  then,  having 
carefully  placed  the  card  in  the  notecase,  and 
slipped  both  into  his  breast-pocket,  he  said  : 
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'  Complete  the  obligation,  Mr.  Lesley 
Dunbar,  by  telling  me  which  is  the  most 
agreeable  way  of  crossing  to  the  Conti- 
nent.' 

1  For  Paris,  by  Dover  and  Calais ;  for  the 
East,  by  Queenborough.' 

'  Queenborough.  And  the  train  —  the 
earliest  train  ?' 

'  Trains  by  both  routes  start  from  Victoria 
about  eleven,  I  believe.' 

'  Thank  you.  Eleven  o'clock.  Will  that 
be  too  early  for  you,  Olga  V  he  asked,  turn- 
ing his  face  towards  Olga,  who  sat  in  the 
farther  corner  of  the  carriage. 

'No,'  she  replied  apathetically. 

'  Then  by  that  train  we  will  go/ 

'  You  are  leaving  England  so  soon  ?'  ex- 
claimed Lesley. 

'  Do  you  see  any  necessity  or  any  induce- 
ment to  stay,  sir  ?'  asked  the  old  man  bitterly. 
And,  as   Lesley  made  no  response,   he  con- 
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tinued :  '  If  the  charge  against  us  had  not 
been  disproved,  it  might  have  been  advisable 
to  stay  and  face  inquiry ;  but  inquiry  has 
been  pushed  to  its  last  limit,  and  we  are  free 
to  study  only  our  own  convenience.  You  are 
a  practical  people,  and  in  our  brief  stay  we 
have  learnt  from  you  that  the  best  way  to 
obtain  peace  of  mind  is  —  to  leave  Eng- 
land.' 

Lesley  took  no  notice  of  the  personal 
application  to  himself  that  underlay  the 
sarcasm  ;  he  was  thinking  what  England  or 
the  world  would  be  without  Olga. 

'  No ;  there  can  be  no  inducement  or 
necessity  to  stay  here,'  he  said,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  glance  towards  Olga,  who  sat  in  her 
corner  with  hopeless  dejection  in  her  face  and 
attitude. 

Zassoulich,  having  closed  the  discussion, 
bent  back  in  dignified  repose,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast. 

19—2 
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v- 
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When  Lesley  broke  the  silence,  after  a 
few  moments,  with  an  observation,  he  got 
no  reply.  Zassoulich  slept — or  wished  to 
sleep. 

Lesley  changed  his  seat,  taking  the  corner 
opposite  Olga.  She  raised  her  heavy  eyes, 
and  looked  into  his  face  for  an  instant  with 
wonder  at  the  earnest  warmth  and  tender 
sympathy  she  found  there,  and  then  dropped 
them  with  a  feeling  of  humiliation  and  shame 
which  she  had  not  the  will  to  conceal.  Dis- 
simulation was  no  longer  expedient,  even. 
What  good  had  come  of  deceit  ?  None.  It 
had  given  her  only  a  vision  of  happiness, 
which  made  her  miserable  destiny  more  hard 
to  meet. 

6  You  are  not  glad  to  leave  England  V  he 
said,  observing  only  the  melancholy  in  her 
eyes. 

*  No,  no,'  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  mourn- 
ful regret ;   I  am  very,  very  sorry.      I   have 
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found  many  friends,  and  it  gives  me  great 
grief  to  leave  them,  and  in  this  way.' 

'  If  that  is  your  feeling,  you  must  believe 
that  your  friends  are  still  more  grieved  that 
you  should  leave  them  like  this.  They  suffer 
too.' 

'  Without  humiliation.' 

'  Oh,  pardon  me  :  the  humiliation  is  not 
yours.  We  have  done  wrong  —  not  you. 
You  have  only  to  forgive ;  we  have  need 
to  be  forgiven.  You  will  come  back  to 
them  ?' 

'  No,  no ;  that  is  all  past.  It  is  as  if  we 
were  dead.      To  come  back  is  not  possible.' 

'  It  is  possible,'  he  said,  with  growing 
animation.      '  Evelyn  has  made  it  possible.' 

1  Evelyn  !'  she  exclaimed  in  astonishment, 
as  she  lifted  her  eyes.  '  I  do  not  under- 
stand,' she  added  in  perplexity,  observing  the 
hopeful  confidence  in  his  face. 

Eager    to    repair   the    injury   done    by    his 
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father,  exalted  by  the  belief  that  he  could 
give  happiness  to  the  woman  he  loved,  Lesley, 
breaking  through  all  forms,  leant  forward  and 
said,  with  passionate  ardour  : 

'  I  love  you  !  Evelyn  knows  that  I  love 
you,  and  can  love  none  but  you,  and  has  sent 
me  here  that  I  may  ask  you  to  be  my  wife. 
As  my  wife  let  me  take  you  back/ 

A  glow  spread  over  Olga's  pale  cheeks ;  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  the  tears  that  sprang  into 
them  ;  her  lip  trembled,  aud  her  expression 
became  exceedingly  tender  and  sweet  under 
the  momentary  gleam  of  happiness.  It  was 
the  response  of  her  heart  to  Evelyn's  gene- 
rosity, not  to  Lesley's  passion.  Emotion 
silenced  her  for  a  moment ;  when  she  spoke 
her  voice  was  hushed,  and  the  words  came 
slowly  from  her  lips. 

'  She  has  done  this  !'  she  said.  '  Oh,  it 
is  wonderful,  for  I  know  how  much  she  loves 
you!' 
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'  You  would  wonder  less  if  you  had  known 
her,  as  I  have,  from  a  child/ 

'  If  I  had  known  her  as  you  have  I  should 
wonder  more  that  you  could  give  her  up. 
What  can  I  give  to  replace  such  love  as 
hers  ?     What  do  you  know  of  me  ?' 

'  This,'  he  answered  almost  fiercely:  'that 
I  love  you  more  than  all  the  world.  Oh,  this 
passion  is  not  a  thing  to  reason  about.  It 
is  stronger  than  one's  will — stronger,  I 
can  believe,  than  conscience,  or  any  con- 
sideration of  right  and  wrong.  I  have 
tried  to  forget  you — to  cease  to  love  you. 
You  know  why  I  went  away  :  you  see  the 
result.' 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  stretched  forth 
his  arms,  bending  towards  her  white,  and 
shaken  with  the  violence  of  his  passion,  and 
her  wonder  was  mingled  with  something  like 
contempt ;  for  passion  was  as  yet  only  a 
word  for  her — an  unknown  sentiment  vaguely 
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figured  in  the  girlish  dreams  that  had 
come  to  her  before  the  cloud  overcast  her 
life. 

'  If  I  refuse  to  be  your  wife/  she  asked 
slowly,  '  what  will  happen  ?' 

'God  knows!'  he  answered  desperately. 
1 1  know  only  this — that  I  can  never  offer 
to  another,  and  least  of  all  to  Evelyn,  a 
heart  whose  only  worth  is  the  love  which 
you  possess.' 

1 1  must  think/  she  said,  turning  away 
from  him  and  closing  her  eyes  as  she  bent 
her  head,  striving  to  shut  out  all  considera- 
tion of  him  in  the  earnest  impulse  to  do 
right. 

Putting  herself  in  Evelyn's  place,  what 
would  she  do  if  this  man  went  back  to  her 
rejected  by  a  rival  ?  Would  she  accept  the 
offer  of  that  emptied  purse,  his  loveless 
heart  ?  Would  she  accept  for  a  lord  a  man 
who  had  forsaken  her,  and  might  again  for- 
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sake  her,  for  the  gratification  of  a  momentary 
caprice — a  man  who  valued  passing  pretti- 
ness  above  the  loyal  devotion  of  a  life  ? 
Would  she  forget  a  want  of  steadfastness 
which  could  never  be  forgotten  ?  Would  she 
trust  her  lifelong  happiness  and  her  honour 
to  the  keeping  of  a  creature  so  weak  that 
he  could  not  master  his  own  inclination  and 
stand  his  ground  firmly  for  a  few  days  against 
temptation  ?  Would  she  abandon  all  hope 
of  longer  love,  sink  her  own  self-respect,  and 
stoop  to  his  level  by  such  a  union  ?  No, 
no — a  thousand  times  no  ! 

Lesley,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind,  stole  her  hand  and  raised 
it  to  his  lips. 

'  Wait/  she  said  sharply,  snatching  her 
fingers  away  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

And  now,  having  looked  at  the  question 
from    Evelyn's    point    of   view,    and    arrived 
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honestly  at  the  conclusion  that  Evelyn  could 
not  marry  him,  she  allowed  herself  to  consider 
whether  she  might  accept  his  offer.  That  was 
a  very  different  matter.  She  had  no  pride 
to  sink,  no  larger  hope  to  entertain.  She  had 
nothing  better  to  wish  for  than  an  advan- 
tageous marriage  before  this  last  degradation. 
In  her  present  position  it  meant  simply  salva- 
tion from  misery,  want,  and  unknown  infamy. 
The  only  possible  objections  were  a  certain 
amount  of  injustice  to  Lesley,  and  a  necessity 
for  further  deception.  Lesley  had  told  her 
that  his  passion  was  stronger  than  con- 
scientious considerations.  Possibly  under  the 
force  of  this  infatuation  he  would  make  her 
his  wife,  even  if  she  confessed  the  whole 
truth.  But  that,  though  it  would  relieve 
her  from  the  necessity  to  deceive,  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  The  happiness  of  a  lifetime 
was  involved — not  only  her  own,  but  his. 
He  might  marry  her  knowing  her  antecedents, 
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but  his  passion  would  change  to  disgust  and 
abhorrence  as  soon  as  he  had  outlived  his 
infatuation ;  and  then  their  future  must 
be  embittered  by  endless  reproach  and 
recrimination,  until  death  freed  one  or 
the  other  from  the  misery  of  their  own 
creating. 

Why  should  she  not  keep  up  the  deception 
and  marry  him  ?  The  mask  had  been  worn 
without  much  inconvenience  during  the  last 
few  months,  it  would  be  still  easier — might 
become  almost  unnoticeable — with  a  little 
more  wearing.  After  all,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  would  be  quite  as  good  a  wife  as 
Lesley  deserved — indeed,  just  such  a  one  as 
a  man  of  that  kind  would  do  best  to  marry. 
She  would  not  be  exacting — would  not  look 
too  closely  into  his  life  away  from  home — shut 
her  eyes  to  his  flirtations  and  many  weak- 
nesses ;  for,  of  course,  he  would  flirt  like 
most  men   after   marriage.      Observation   had 
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shown  her  that  the  happiest  husbands  were 
those  whose  wives  had  the  tact  to  manage 
them  and  keep  them  in  good  temper.  She 
might  even  get  to  like  him  a  good  deal  in 
time.  She  figured  him  a  middle-aged  man — 
not  at  all  like  his  father,  but  stout,  good- 
looking,  fond  of  good  living,  and  exceedingly 
pliable  under  her  careful  handling.  And  she 
would  do  her  utmost  to  make  his  life  happy. 
Oh  !  certainly  she  would,  letting  him  have  his 
own  way  when  he  wanted  it,  and  getting  her 
own  without  letting  it  be  too  evident.  She 
should  owe  him  much — redemption  from  a 
life  of  shifts  and  terrible  possibilities — and 
she  would  repay  him. 

'  Speak  to  me,'  Lesley  implored. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  raised  her  head  as 
her  hand  dropped  from  her  brow.  He  was 
leaning  forward,  one  hand  resting  on  the  arm 
of  the  seat  by  her  side.  The  light  shone 
upon  his  soft,  waving  hair,  love  beautified  his 
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naturally  handsome  features,  and  his  look  was 
wonderfully  earnest  and  kind.  It  struck  her 
that  altogether  they  would  make  a  very  good 
appearance  in  society  ;  then  her  lips  parted, 
and,  stripping  off  her  glove,  she  smiled  upon 
him. 

With  a  rapturous  exclamation,  he  caught 
her  two  hands  up,  covered  them  with  kisses, 
and  pressed  them  to  his  burning  face,  while 
Olga  was  coolly  wondering  how  it  was  that 
some  women  could  keep  men  in  this  condition 
of  fervid  adoration. 

1 1  must  learn  their  secret — it  is  power,' 
she  said  to  herself. 

'  You  will  be  my  wife,  love  ?'  Lesley  asked. 

'  Have  I  not  given  you  my  hand — is  that 
not  enough  ?' 

'  No — no  ;  tell  me  with  your  lips  that  you 
are  mine,'  he  answered,  releasing  her  hand 
and  placing  his  arm  upon  her  supple  waist. 

She    put    her    hands    upon    his    shoulders, 
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holding  him  away  from  her,  and  looking  into 
his  eyes  with  a  long  regard  that  intoxicated 
him. 

'  While  we  can  bring  men  to  our  feet  like 
this/  Olga  said  again  to  herself,  '  we  can 
make  them  tools  to  do  what  we  will.  I  must 
keep  this  power.' 

'  Darling  —  darling  !'  murmured  Lesley, 
*  speak  to  me  with  your  lips.' 

'  You  would  do  anything  to  give  me 
happiness  ?'  she  asked. 

1  Only  tell  me  how  I  may  prove  it.' 

'  I  am  ambitious.' 

'  And  I,  too,  when  I  think  that  you  are  to 
share  the  result.  What  would  you  have  me 
do  V  K 

'  My  husband  must  be  great.  He  must  be 
honoured.     His  name  must  be  on  every  lip.' 

'  That  has  been  my  father's  wish.  I  have 
disappointed  him  by  my  want  of  interest  in 
public   life ;  but  you  supply  the   inducement 
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that  was  lacking.  Oh,  if  I  may  be  great  for 
your  sake  I  will !' 

'  You  shall  be  great — greater  than  your 
father/  she  said,  eagerly  seizing  this  new  idea 
of  ennobling  him  as  the  means  of  her  own 
redemption.  Then,  her  thoughts  passing  to 
the  practical  aspect  of  present  conditions,  she 
asked  :  '  Did  your  father  also  sanction  your 
offering  me  your  hand  ?' 

'No,'  answered  Lesley  fiercely  ;  '  I  had 
only  to  consider  my  tacit  engagement  with 
Evelyn.  Released  from  that,  I  am  my  own 
master ;  and  if  my  father  forbade  the  marriage 
a  dozen  times,  I  would  still  make  you  my 
wife.' 

Still  holding  him  from  her,  she  smiled  in 
his  face.  She  was  glad  to  have  this  evidence 
of  his  independence  and  strength,  for  now  that 
she  was  to  be  his  wife  she  wished  to  find  him 
manly  and  strong — just  as  she  had  sought  to 
discover  his  weakness  as  a  reason  for  Evelyn 
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to  reject  him.  Still  smiling  on  him,  she 
suffered  her  hands  to  slip  from  his  shoulders 
and  slide  round  his  neck,  and,  bending  forward 
till  their  lips  met,  she  gave  him  his  reward. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1  I  wish  to  speak  to  yon,  sir,  in  private,5  said 
Lesley  to  Zassonlich,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  International. 

'Is  it  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  ?' 
asked  Zassonlich. 

'  It  concerns  your  grand-daughter's  happi- 
ness,' answered  Lesley,  '  and  mine/ 

'Ah  !  that/  responded  Zassoulich,  with  an 
impressive  bow,  '  is  of  such  great  importance 
that  I  should  prefer  to  postpone  it  until  to- 
morrow. As  you  see,  I  am  exhausted  by 
recent  emotions,  and  not  in  a  fit  condition  to 
give  adequate  consideration  to  a  grave  affair. 

vol.  ii.  20 
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The  train,  you  say,  starts  at  eleven.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  meet  you  here  at  nine.' 

The  old  man  opened  the  subject  he  had 
found  himself  too  exhausted  to  discuss  with 
Lesley  the  moment  he  was  alone  with  Olga. 
A  new  complication  was  an  effective  stimulant 
at  all  times. 

'  What  has  happened  ?'  he  asked. 

*  Mr.  Dunbar  has  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife.' 

The  old  man  nodded  and  softly  rubbed  his 
hands. 

'  I  thought  so,'  he  said.  '  I  expected  he 
would,  and  in  your  interest  went  to  sleep. 
Well  ?' 

*  I  have  accepted  him.' 

1  Of  course,'  with  a  little  outward  wave  of 
his  hand.      *  Go  on.' 

*  Grandfather,  we  separate  to-night.' 

*  And  to-morrow  also.  I  intend  to  leave 
this  country  ;  you  wish  to  stay.' 
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'  I  mean,'  said  Olga  firmly,  '  that  when  we 
separate  now  it  will  be  for  ever/ 

'  That  depends  upon  circumstances.' 

'  No ;  circumstances  cannot  alter  my 
decision.' 

'  But  they  may  alter  mine.' 

'  Unless  I  am  sure  that  we  are  not  to  meet 
again — you  and  I — I  shall  not  marry  Mr. 
Dunbar.' 

'  Don't  be  a  fool !  You  must  marry  him  ! 
I  have  not  the  means,  if  I  had  the  inclination, 
to  take  you  with  me.  I  shall  leave  you  here. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  if  you  don't  marry 
Mr.  Dunbar  ?' 

Olga,  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap, 
looked  before  her  in  silence. 

'  We  had  better  leave  the  possibility  of 
meeting  again  out  of  the  question,'  Zassou- 
lich  resumed  after  an  interval  of  silence.  '  In 
all  probability  we  never  shall  meet  again  after 
you    have    put  me    in    the    train    to-morrow 

20—2 
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morning.  It  would  need  a  very  strong 
temptation  to  bring  me  back  to  this  country ; 
and  it  isn't  likely  that  you  and  Mr.  Dunbar 
between  you  will  ever  provide  that  induce- 
ment. Don't  be  pettish,  Olga.  Try  to  be 
reasonable,  and  remember,  my  child,  that 
small  sacrifices  lead  to  great  rewards,  and 
great  results  are  only  to  be  obtained  by 
careful  attention  to  minute  details.  Subdue 
the  petty  feeling  of  irritation,  and  consider 
only  the  enormous  advantage  for  which  you 
may  be  indebted  to  your  grandfather.  You 
have  rendered  me  a  very  great  service  to-day 
and  played  your  part  admirably,  and  I  wish 
before  we  part  to  discharge  my  obligations. 
Now,  what  do  you  want  me  to  say  to  Mr. 
Dunbar  when  he  comes  to-morrow  morning  V 

i  You  will  agree  to  our  marriage,'  Olga 
said,  speaking  with  an  effort. 

'  My  poor  child  !  One  would  think  you 
came    of   a    race    of   idiots :    absolutely    you 
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cannot  see  an  inch  before  your  nose.  What 
would  be  the  consequence  of  my  consenting  ? 
Have  you  thought  it  out  ?  Not  at  all.  Tut, 
tut,  poor  child  !  The  consequences  would  be 
these  :  In  the  first  place,  we  could  not  part 
as  you  wish,  and  as  I  also  desire.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  leave  you  here  with- 
out means  to  live  a  couple  of  days,  and  with 
the  probability  of  having  to  settle  with  the 
Parkers.  They  might  make  it  very  awkward 
for  you.  By  the  way,  I  advise  you  to 
prepare  for  your  meeting  with  them/  he  said, 
as  it  were,  in  parenthesis.  '  You  would  have 
to  go  with  me.  That  would  be  inconvenient ; 
still,  it  might  be  managed.  But  we  could 
not  suffer  Mr.  Dunbar  to  accompany  us.  A 
few  days  would  reveal  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  pecuniary  resources  beyond  what  he  has 
placed  at  our  disposal.  We  could  not  possibly 
go  to  a  decent  hotel.  You  would  have  to 
keep  Mr.  Dunbar  in  ignorance   of  our  where- 
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abouts  until  a  certain  article  of  value  is  turned 
into  money.  That  may  require  months  of 
careful  negotiation,  and  during  those  months 
we  have  to  earn  money  for  bread  and  shelter. 
Meanwhile  the  Eight  Hon.  Charles  Dexter 
Dunbar  will  be  doing  his  utmost  to  prove 
that  his  suspicions  were  justified,  and  to 
prevent  his  son  making  you  his  wife.  He 
will  probably  employ  the  police.  They  will 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  tracing  us.  I 
cannot  think  that  we  could  live  anywhere  in 
Europe  without  being  hunted  down  within 
eight  or  ten  days  at  the  outside,  and  they 
would  report  to  Mr.  Dunbar  that  Prince  Zas- 
soulich  and  the  Princess  Olga  were  living  on 
bread  and  onions  in  some  vile  German  lodging- 
house.  That  would  naturally  open  up  fresh 
inquiries,  resulting,  probably,  in  our  returning 
to  England  under  an  extradition  warrant,  to 
be  sent  for  some  years  to  a  convict  prison.  I 
leave  you  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Dunbar  would 
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marry  you,  even  if  you  escaped  the  prison.  I 
should  think  not.  You  see,  I  am  quite  as 
interested  as  you  are  in  avoiding  these  con- 
sequences, and  so  I  certainly  shall  not  consent 
to  Mr.  Dunbar's  offer.' 

Olga  could  find  no  weak  place  in  the  old 
man's  reasoning.  He  knew  it,  and  waited  in 
patient  silence  for  her  to  speak. 

'  What  will  happen  if  you  refuse  ?'  she 
asked  at  length. 

'  I  shall  direct  you  how  to  act  when  you 
take  me  to  the  train  to-morrow ;  but  rest 
assured  that  I  intend  you  to  marry  Mr. 
Dunbar.'  He  paused,  and  then  added:  'If 
only  to  prevent  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Dexter  from  taking  measures  to  justify  his 
conduct  of  to-day  at  my  expense.' 

At  nine  o'clock  next  morning  Lesley 
came  to  their  hotel.  The  waiter  who  took 
up  his   card  returned  at  once,    leading  Ivan 
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Zassoulich.  The  old  man  was  serious,  digni- 
fied, and  perfectly  suave.  After  the  custom- 
ary exchange  of  civilities,  he  said : 

'Now,  Mr.  Dunbar,  if  we  are  alone,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  what  you  have  come  to 
tell  me.' 

*  I  love  your  grand-daughter,  sir,  and  I 
wish  to  make  her  my  wrife,'  Lesley  answered. 

There  was  no  need  of  circumlocution,  but 
the  brusqueness  of  the  announcement  seemed 
to  give  Zassoulich  a  rude  shock.  After  a 
moment's  silence  he  attempted  to  speak  ;  his 
voice  failed  him,  and  he  turned  in  his  chair, 
covering  his  face  with  a  hand  that  trembled 
visibly.  Mastering  his  emotion  by  a  violent 
effort,  he  turned  towards  Lesley,  holding  out 
his  hand.  The  young  man  took  it  reverently, 
returning  the  pressure  of  the  long,  clinging 
fingers. 

'  This  is  foolish — unreasonable,'  said  Zas- 
soulich in  a  husky  voice.     '  I  was  prepared  for 
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this  by  the  few  words  you  let  fall  last  night, 
but  until  this  moment  I  failed  to  fully  realize 
the  position.  I  throw  myself  on  your  kind 
consideration,  Mr.  Dunbar.  You  must  think 
that  my  dear  grandchild  is  all  that  is  left  me 
of  my  family — the  one  support  of  my  de- 
clining years.  To  part  with  her  is  a  foreseen 
necessity,  but  the  wrench  is  not  less  cruel  on 
that  account.  But  that  which  moves  me 
scarcely  less  is  the  realization  of  my  clearest 
wish.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
I  would  so  readily  confide  my  grand-daughter's 
happiness  as  to  the  son  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
Charles  Dexter  Dunbar.' 

Lesley  was  astonished,  as  well  he  might 
be,  by  this  announcement.  Zassoulich  con- 
tinued : 

'  All  may  be  carried  away  by  false  con- 
clusions, but  only  the  man  of  truly  noble 
mind  can  acknowledge  himself  in  fault  and 
offer    immediate    reparation.      Of    course,    I 
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shall  postpone  my  departure.  When  do  you 
think  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
father  T 

1  I  must  undeceive  you  at  once,  sir.  My 
father  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my 
offer  of  marriage.' 

The  look  of  pain  and  astonishment  in  the 
face  of  Zassoulich  as  he  fell  back  in  his  chair 
was  a  study  for  physiognomists. 

'  Surely,'  he  gasped,  raising  himself  and 
leaning  forward  with  one  hand  on  the  elbow 
of  his  chair,  '  surely  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  proposal  will  be  acceptable  to  your 
father  ?' 

'  None  at  all,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  will  displease  him  immensely.' 

*  Then  you  misunderstand  me,  young  man,' 
said  Zassoulich  severely.  i  You  misunder- 
stand me  almost  as  much  as  your  father  has 
misunderstood  me,  if  you  suppose  that  I  will 
be  party  to  a  transaction  which  may  be  con- 
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sidered  by  your  father  as  infamous  as  the 
stealing  of  a  diamond.  Do  you  hold  me 
in  such  low  esteem  that  you  consider  me 
capable  of  giving  my  grand-daughter  in  un- 
sanctioned marriage  to  the  son  of  a  man  who 
has  accused  me  of  a  sordid  crime  ?  I  can 
excuse  you,  Mr.  Dunbar,  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  you  are  too  simple  to  know  what 
constitutes  dishonour.'  He  rose  sharply  to 
his  feet  and  raised  his  hand,  silencing  Lesley 
when  he  attempted  to  speak,  and  said,  '  I 
cannot  listen  to  another  word  on  this 
subject.  There  is  but  one  condition  on  which 
I  will  entertain  a  proposal  of  marriage,  and 
that  is  that  your  father  himself  makes  it — 
chapeau  has.' 

At  another  time  Lesley  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  Eight  Hon.  going, 
chapeau  has,  to  ask  a  favour  of  anyone  ;  at 
this  moment  his  position  was  too  desperate 
even  for  a  smile. 
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1  He  may  consent,'  he  said.  '  At  least, 
you  will  give  me  time  to  obtain  his 
decision.' 

Zassoulich  reflected  a  moment  in  silence, 
then  he  replied,  '  We  shall  leave  London  at 
eleven.  There  is  time  to  put  this  simple 
question  to  your  father  by  telegraph — will 
he  sanction  your  offer  ?  If  his  reply  is 
favourable  I  may  be  disposed  to  reconsider 
the  subject.' 

Zassoulich  folded  his  arms  as  he  spoke. 
His  attitude  was  statuesque. 

4  You  will  give  me  your  hand,  sir,'  said 
Lesley. 

Zassoulich  unbent  as  if  moved  by  com- 
passion for  the  young  man. 

'  Yes,  I  will  give  you  my  hand,'  he  said, 
'  for  I  believe  that  your  intentions  are  good 
and  honourable,  and  in  thinking  of  the  father 
I  must  not  forget  that  the  son  has  shown 
himself  a  friend.      There   is   my   hand  ' — he 
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withdrew  it  suddenly — '  on  one  condition — 
that  if  your  father's  reply  is  unfavourable  you 
will  not  follow  us  nor  attempt  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  my  grand-daughter,  should 
accident  lead  to  a  meeting.'  Lesley  could 
not  at  once  agree  to  a  proposal  which 
seemed  to  shut  off  all  hope  of  future  happi- 
ness. 

'  You  hesitate,'  said  Zassoulich.  *  Yet  I 
ask  you  to  do  no  more  than  your  own 
honour  and  respect  for  the  happiness  of  my 
grandchild  should  prompt  you  to  do.  Olga 
is  young,  impulsive,  unworldly.  I  tremble 
to  think  of  the  consequences  should  you 
awaken  the  dormant  passion  in  her  heart. 
I  would  rather  she  fell  dead  at  my  feet  than 
be  guilty  of  such  folly  as  unsanctioned  love 
entails.  Come,  sir,'  he  continued  in  a 
quavering  voice  as  he  held  out  his  hand 
again,  *  for  my  grand-daughter's  honour,  for 
the  happiness  of  an  old  man  who  has  done 
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you  no  harm,  give  me  your  hand  with  this 
promise.' 

'I  promise,'  said  Lesley,  giving  his  hand. 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  he  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  his  father,  asking  his  permission  to 
marry  Olga  Zassoulich.  The  answer  came 
speedily,  '  No,'  and  the  telegram  was  re- 
peated five  minutes  later  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  It  was  no  more 
than  Lesley  expected,  yet  the  blow  crushed 
him.  He  sat  for  an  hour  in  the  empty 
smoking-room  of  his  club,  where  the  message 
was  delivered,  with  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
blaming  himself  for  the  course  he  had  taken 
with  Zassoulich,  speculating  vainly  on  what 
might  have  been.  When  the  clock  on  the 
chimneypiece  struck  eleven  he  seemed  to 
see  Olga's  lovely  eyes  seeking  him  amongst 
the  crowd  on  the  platform.  He  heard  the 
whistle  ;  he  saw  the  train  glide  away,  leaving 
a  blank  space  where  that  dear  face  had  been. 
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1  If  I  hadn't  given  that  idiotic  promise,'  he 
said  to  himself  with  a  groan  as  he  rose  from 
his  chair,  '  it  might  have  come  all  right  in 
time.' 

Was  there  any  possibility  of  persuading  his 
father  to  consent  ?  Had  Zassoulich  delayed 
his  departure  to  give  him  yet  a  chance  ?  The 
faint  hope  led  him  to  spring  into  the  first 
hansom  he  met  after  wandering  aimlessly 
out  of  the  club,  telling  the  driver  to  take 
him  to  the  International. 

At  the  hotel  he  learnt,  with  sickening 
despair,  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  Zassou- 
lich had  left  at  10.30.  The  brougham  that 
took  them  to  Victoria  had  returned. 

He  never  could  recollect  how  he  dragged 
through  that  miserable  day,  but  the  ending 
of  it  was  vivid  enough. 

The  lift  conductor  at  Grandison  Chambers 
said  to  him  : 

1  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  there's  a  lady  wants 
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to  see   you,   sir  ;   she's  waiting  in   the   hall- 
porter's  room.' 

As  Lesley  turned,  the  door  of  the  porter's 
room  opened,  and  the  lady  came  quickly  out 
to  meet  him.     It  was  Olga  ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

;  Olga  !'  exclaimed  Lesley,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible,  as  he  took  the  two  hands  extended  to 
him ;  and  he  could  say  no  more  for  bewilder- 
ing surprise  and  the  sudden  rush  of  joy  that 
overwhelmed  him. 

Olga's  lips  parted,  but  no  sound  came  from 
them.  She  was  deadly  pale.  Her  lids 
drooped.  Her  chin  sank  upon  her  bosom, 
A  sickening  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  terrible 
consciousness  that  the  step  she  had  taken 
was  irrevocable,  and  might  lead  to  the  moral 
destruction,  not  only  of  her  own  existence, 
but  of  this  man,  whose  only  fault  was  loving 
her,    were   more   than    her   strained    faculties 
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could  bear.  A  faintness  crept  upon  her,  and 
if  by  yielding  she  could  have  ended  all  then 
and  fallen  at  Lesley's  feet  never  to  rise  again, 
she  would  have  made  no  resistance.  But 
she  knew  that  the  battle  must  be  fought, 
and  that  courage  alone  could  save  her  from 
shame  and  disgrace,  and  with  this  perception 
she  overcame  her  weakness  and  clung  with 
spasmodic  force  to  Lesley's  hands. 

Lesley,  alarmed  by  these  signs  of  suffering, 
would  have  led  her  back  to  the  porter's  room, 
but  she  resisted. 

'  No — no,'  she  said.  '  Take  me  out  into 
the  air.  Let  me  lean  on  your  arm.  I 
shall  be  quite  well  soon.  See,  I  am  better 
now,'  and  looking  in  his  face,  she  smiled 
faintly.  The  colour  had  already  returned 
to  her  lips.  Her  step  was  firm  as  they 
crossed  the  hall  and  passed  out  into  the 
street. 

'  I   must    lie,    I   must    be    a    hypocrite — I 
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must  forget  myself,  like  any  other  actress 
who  has  to  play  a  part,'  she  said  to  her- 
self. 

'  There  is  a  cab  at  the  end  of  the  street ; 
I  will  take  you  to  a  hotel,'  said  Lesley. 

'Not  yet.  We  will  walk.  The  night  is 
beautiful ;  the  air  is  good  to  breathe.  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  tell  you.  It  is  like  food  when 
one  is  hungry  to  have  support  when  one  is 
weak.  I  could  not  wish  to  feel  stronger, 
having  your  arm  to  rest  upon.' 

She  spoke  from  her  heart,  happy  that  she 
could  say  so  much  without  falsehood.  '  I 
could  not  do  without  you  now,'  she  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  clasping  his  arm  more 
closely. 

'  Heaven  knows  how  I  could  do  without 
you,  love!'  he  murmured,  thrilled  through 
with  delight  by  her  caressing  tone  and  the 
clinging  pressure  of  her  hands. 

1  And  yet   you   kept   me  waiting   so  long,' 
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she  said  reproachfully.  '  Oh,  how  many 
times  have  I  called  to  ask  for  you,  and 
always  the  answer  was  "Not  yet!"  and 
when  it  was  too  late  to  walk  alone  in  the 
streets  I  asked  permission  to  sit  in  the 
room   and  wait  for  you ;    I   grew    sick   with 

waiting ' 

1  If  I  had  known '  Lesley  began.      She 

interrupted  him,  still  in  a  tone  of  reproach, 
gentle  as  a  mother  to  her  child. 

1  You  should  have  known,  Lesley — Lesley,' 
she  repeated  softly,  charmed  with  the  sound 
of  his  name,  which  she  spoke  now  for  the 
first  time. 

'  I  did  hope/  he  said  ;  '  and  though  it  was 
almost  breaking  my  promise  to  your  grand- 
father, I  went  to  the  hotel  on  the  bare 
chance  of  finding  you  there,  and  I  learnt  that 
you  and  your  grandfather  were  gone/ 

'  And  then  what  did  you  do  V  she  asked, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 
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'  What  could  I  do  but  wander  about  aim- 
lessly in  despair  ?' 

'  Despair  !  -Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  loved 
you  last  night,  and  give  you  all  the  proofs  I 
could  ?  A  woman  cannot  retract  who  has 
gone  so  far  ;  she  gives  herself  wholly  and  for 
ever  who  gives  so  much.  Nothing  in  the 
world  but  death  could  keep  her  asunder  from 
her  lover.  That  is  what  I  feel,  and  this  is 
what  you  should  have  known  if  my  word 
was  worth  belief.  If  I  had  had  to  cross 
Siberia  alone,  I  should  have  found  you, 
Lesley.' 

She  said  no  more  then.  She  felt  and 
spoke  with  an  unfeigned  passion  which  she 
herself  could  not  account  for.  A  sentiment 
hitherto  unknown  had  sprung  into  existence 
suddenly,  like  a  flame  from  the  union  of  two 
bodies.  She  felt  herself  endowed  with  a 
strange  new  faculty  that  gave  to  her  life  a 
value  it  never  possessed  before. 
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'  But  it  was  so  simple — your  card  was  in 
the  case  you  gave  my  grandfather/  she  con- 
tinued lightly.  '  I  saw  it  there  when  he 
gave  me  the  case  to  pay  the  hotel  bill.  You 
never  thought  of  that,  Lesley.' 

1  No ;  and  if  I  had  I  should  have  scarcely 
conceived  that  you  would  come  to  me ;  for 
surely  it  is  not  with  your  grandfather's 
consent.' 

'  With  his  consent !'  she  exclaimed,  and 
then,  evading  the  lie,  she  said,  '  My  grand- 
father !  What  is  he  to  me  now  ?  Nothing. 
I  am  yours,  Lesley  —  not  his.'  After  a 
moment's  silence  she  continued,  in  a  less 
impassioned  tone,  '  I  know  the  promise  you 
gave  him  when  you  left  this  morning.  You 
were  not  to  see  me  again  without  your 
father's  sanction.  Tell  me,  has  he  given  his 
consent  ?' 

<No.J 

'And   yet   you   sought   me,'    she   cried   in 
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triumph.  '  Oh,  I  am  glad  of  that !  Now  we 
are  equal.  We  have  struck  off  our  bonds  for 
the  right  to  love  as  we  will.  We  are  free, 
Lesley.' 

'Yes,'  he  responded  gravely,  for  even  love 
could  not  blind  him  to  the  serious  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position.  His  tone  excited  a 
suspicion  in  her  apprehensive  mind  which 
struck  her  with  terror.  The  latent  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  duplicity  made  her  doubtful 
of  his  good  faith. 

'  But  the  step  I  took,'  he  continued  in  the 
same  grave  tone,  '  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  plunge  you  have  taken.  What  faith 
you  must  have  in  my  honour  !'  Then,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  he  added,  almost  with 
awe,  '  I  did  not  know  you  cared  for  me  so 
much.' 

They  were  on  the  deserted  Embankment. 
Olga  stopped  abruptly  and  turned,  under  the 
light  of  a  lamp,   to  look   straight  in  Lesley's 
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face.  There  was  terrible  earnestness  in  her 
now. 

'  Do  you  repent  what  you  have  clone, 
Lesley  ?'  she  asked.  '  Do  you  wish  that  I 
had  loved  you  less  V 

'Wish  you  had  loved  me  less!'  he  echoed 
in  wonder. 

'  If  you  do,'  she  said,  quickly  disengaging 
her  hand  from  his  arm,  '  the  remedy  is  close 
at  hand.' 

The  still  river,  reflecting  countless  lights, 
had  suggested  an  alternative  to  the  shame 
and  misery  which  she  foresaw  if  Lesley 
abandoned  her — misery  the  greater  now  for 
the  glimpse  of  joy  which  had  come  with  the 
birth  of  love. 

She  stood  motionless  before  him,  looking 
fixedly  in  his  face,  prepared  to  end  all  if  her 
fears  were  realized. 

1  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  poor  Olga  ?' 
he  cried,  with  mingled  fear  and  pity.     '  What 
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have  I  said  to  make  you  think  me  so  base  ? 
God  forbid  I  should  be  so  weak  as  to  regret 
loving  you — so  heartless  as  to  wish  you  loved 
me  less.' 

1  Say  that  again,  Lesley,'  she  murmured 
with  fervent  gratitude,  clasping  his  hand 
between  hers. 

He  repeated  the  assurance  of  his  steadfast 
love  in  other  words,  gently  chiding  her  for 
want  of  faith. 

'I  will  never  doubt  you  again,' she  said 
with  a  tremulous,  hysterical  laugh.  '  For- 
give me — my  nerves  are  unstrung — I  seemed 
to  be  standing  on  shifting  sands  between 
heaven  and  hell.      See  how  I  tremble  !' 

*  No  wonder,  with  such  a  cause.  I  did 
wrong  to  let  you  walk.  We  will  go  to  your 
hotel.' 

'  No  ;  not  there,  Lesley,'  she  said,  with  a 
new  fear  that  the  Parkers  might  have  de- 
nounced her  or  be  in  waiting  for  her.      Her 
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repugnance  suggested  to  Lesley  fear  on  her 
part  that  her  grandfather  might  have  re- 
turned to  find  her.  The  clock  of  St.  Stephen's 
was  chiming  the  half-hour  after  two.  Some 
place  must  be  found  for  Olga,  but  where  at 
this  hour  ?  Olga  proposed  that  they  should 
return  to  Granclison  Chambers,  where  the 
hall-porter's  wife  had  placed  a  room  at  her 
disposal.  Lesley  seeing  no  better  course  to 
take,  they  turned  their  steps  again  towards 
the  Abbey.  With  the  quick  revulsion  natural 
to  great  emotional  excitement,  Olga  was  gay 
now,  and  walked  with  a  light  step.  But  her 
late  terror  was  not  forgotten. 

'  Tell  me,'  she  said  in  her  soft,  caressing 
tone,  '  why  you  looked  so  grave,  Lesley.' 

'  If  I  looked  serious  it  was  with  thought 
of  the  future,  not  of  the  past  or  present,  be 
sure,  love,'  he  replied;  'and  it  is  a  serious 
matter  to  find  one's  self  suddenly  in  posses- 
sion of   a   Princess   without    the  ghost   of    a 
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palace  to  put  her  in — especially  when  one  is 
as  poor  as  I  am.' 

'  Are  you  very,  very  poor  ?' 

'  Desperately  poor.  If  my  father  is  un- 
forgiving— and  I  can  hardly  expect  him  to 
be  particularly  generous — if  he  chooses  to  cut 
off  all  supplies  I  shall  be  penniless.' 

'  Then,'  she  replied,  stopping  again  and 
facing  him,  '  I  hope  your  father  may  not  for- 
give you,  for,  look,  I  have  nothing  in  the 
world  but  what  you  see.' 

She  threw  back  the  light  mantle  she  had 
taken  at  the  moment  of  leaving  Pangbourne, 
and  stood  before  him  in  the  evening  dress 
she  wore  at  dinner,  her  beautifully  rounded 
arms  gleaming  white  as  she  held  them  forth. 
Lesley  clasped  her  wrists  together  and  raised 
them  to  his  lips. 

'  You  make  me  rich,  love,'  he  murmured 
fervently,  still  holding  her  hands.  '  "With 
these  dear  hands  you  give  me  more  than  all 
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the  fortunes  of  all  the  Rothschilds.  Money 
is  worth  no  more  than  it  will  buy.  Could 
money  alone  buy  me  such  happiness  as  this  ? 
What  could  it  give  that  I  may  not  win  for 
your  sake,  Olga  ?  Why,  if  I  were  not  poor, 
you  would  leave  me  nothing  to  wish  for  ; 
but  being  poor,  there  is  something  to  strive 
for  in  whatever  can  add  to  your  delight. 
Oh,  I  can  almost  wish  with  you  that  my 
father  should  refuse  to  give  me  anything ; 
then  I  should  owe  all  to  you.' 

He  said  a  great  deal  more  that  would  not 
bear  the  test  of  sober  reading,  but  to  their 
minds,  exalted  with  love,  dreams  were  sub- 
stantial facts,  and  to  hope  was  to  have. 
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While  Lesley  was  waiting  in  the  hall  the 
next  morning  for  Olga,  the  porter  brought  him 
some  letters  and  a  telegram  which  had  just 
been  handed  in.  Before  he  had  time  to 
examine  them,  Olga  came  to  him  with  the 
graceful,  even  step  peculiar  to  herself,  her 
countenance  tranquil  and  bewitching  as  a 
starlit  night,  with  no  trace  of  her  late  ordeal 
in  it  save  a  deeper  shade  under  her  soft,  dark 
eyes.  He  took  her  across  to  the  Grandison 
Hotel  and  ordered  breakfast.  As  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table  by  the  window,  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  packet  of  correspondence  in  his 
hand. 
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i  This  telegram  may  concern  you  as  well 
as  me/  he  said,  taking  up  the  buff  envelope. 

'  It  cannot  be  otherwise  now,  clear/  she 
answered  tenderl}7.      '  Open  it.' 

He  read  it  : 

'  You  will  find  me  at  Gloucester  Place 
before  one  or  after  six  p.m. 

'  Dunbar.' 

'  From  my  father/  he  said,  handing  the 
telegram  to  Olga.  Then  drawing  a  long 
breath  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  inter- 
view which  it  was  evident  had  brought  the 
Eight  Hon.  home,  he  glanced  at  the  remain- 
ing letters.  A  particularly  bulky  one  com- 
manded his  attention.  Drawing  it  out,  he 
found  that  it  bore  a  foreign  stamp  and  the 
Flushing  postmark. 

'  The  other  father/  he  said  to  himself. 

'  You   will  see  your  father  this   morning, 
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Lesley,'  said  Olga,  looking  up  from  the  pink 
paper. 

'  Yes,  dear.  I'll  get  it  over,  and  we  will 
know  our  fate  as  soon  as  possible/  he  an- 
swered cheerfully.  '  This  is  from  Flushing. 
Shall  we  leave  it  till  after  breakfast  V 

'  No,  open  it  now.' 

He  broke  the  cover.  A  letter  addressed 
simply  '  Olga  '  was  at  the  top.  That,  sent 
through  him,  was  in  itself  an  accusation,  a 
proof  that  the  grandfather  had  no  doubt  as 
to  Olga's  elopement.  The  curt  address  in- 
timated the  kind  of  enclosure  it  covered,  and 
Lesley  handed  it  to  her  with  a  painful  sym- 
pathy which  would  have  made  old  Zassoulich 
chuckle. 

*  Best  to  get  that  over  quickly,  too, 
dearest/  he  said ;  and  to  spare  her  embar- 
rassment he  occupied  himself  with  examining 
the  rest  of  the  enclosure.  It  consisted  of  the 
note-case   Lesley   had  given  the  old  man,  a 
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brief  letter,  and  a  crowning  piece  of  audacity 
in  the  form  of  a  blank  draft  drawn  upon  a 
firm  of  Russian  bankers  in  Lombard  Street. 
The  letter  was  of  course  written  by  another 
hand,  but  Zassoulich  had  appended  his  own 
bold  signature.      It  ran  thus  : 

'  Grand  Hotel  de  l'Univers, 
'  Calais. 

'  Sir, 

'  I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  desire  you 
to  hand  to  Olga,  that  she  may  clearly  under- 
stand how  I  intend  to  remove  the  stain  she 
has  cast  upon  her  father's  name  should  it  ever 
be  her  misfortune  to  cross  my  path  again. 

'  Also  I  enclose  the  note- case  which  you 
placed  at  my  disposition.  How  much  has 
been  taken  from  it  I  am  unable  to  tell.  You 
may,  however,  learn  the  exact  sum  by  your 
own  calculations  or  from  Olga,  who  held  the 
case  until  she  left  me  in  the  carriage  at 
Victoria.      I   beg  you    to    fill    in    the   blank 
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order  upon  my  agents  in  London  with 
the  sum  you  claim,  and  release  me  from 
the  last  consideration  connected  with  your 
name. 

'  Zassoulich.' 

Lesley  rose  -from  the  table,  taking  the 
letter  and  the  draft,  and  did  precisely  what 
old  Zassoulich  had  foreseen  with  perfect 
conviction  :  he  put  them  in  the  fire.  As  he 
turned  from  the  fireplace  he  cast  an  anxious 
glance  at  Olga,  wondering  how  she  would 
bear  the  ruthless  blow  which  her  grand- 
father had  undoubtedly  struck  at  her 
through  his  letter.  She  had  read  it.  It  lay 
upon  her  lap.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him 
with  tender  steadfastness.  Her  grandfather 
had  written  the  letter  expressly  to  be  shown 
to  Lesley.  In  it  he  presumed  that  her 
elopement  was  the  result  of  an  intrigue, 
and  a  mutual  understanding  between  herself 

vol.  11.  22 
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and  Lesley  to  take  advantage  of  his  infirmity 
and  helplessness.  He  warned  her  that  no 
excuse  or  prayer  would  obtain  his  forgive- 
ness. He  abandoned  her  to  her  lover,  and 
called  down  vengeance  upon  them  both, 
clearly  intimating  that  he  himself  would 
avenge  the  dishonour  by  taking  her  life  if  it 
pleased  Providence  to  make  him  the  minister 
of  vengeance  ;  and  now,  with  the  letter  in  her 
lap,  Olga  was  asking  herself  if  she  might  trust 
Lesley  to  keep  faith  with  her  without  em- 
ploying her  grandfather's  help.  Was  he  to 
be  won  by  love  alone  without  the  aid  of 
deceit  and  treachery  ? 

'  My  grandfather  wrote  to  you,'  she  said, 
as  he  came  to  her  side.  '  Why  have  you 
burnt  his  letter  V 

'  Because  it  could  give  you  no  pleasure  to 
read  it,'  he  answered. 

She  smiled  sweetly  in  his  face  as  she  rose 
to  her  feet,  and,  crossing  the  room,  dropped 
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the  letter  she  held  in  the  flames,  which  yet 
played  with  the  ashes  of  the  other.  That 
would  have  greatly  disappointed  Zassoulich, 
who  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his 
journey  in  constructing  that  letter  for  Olga's 
advantage. 

■  I  pray  heaven  that  may  be  the  only  letter 
I  shall  ever  burn  without  showing  you,'  she 
said,  returning  to  Lesley.  '  Oh,'  she  ex- 
claimed, clasping  his  hands  and  speaking 
with  closed  eyes  in  soft,  slow  rapture,  '  it 
seems  as  if  a  new  world  were  opening  to 
me,  in  which  to  live  a  new  life  as  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  last  as  ' — she  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  with  fervour  in  his — 
'  as  this  light  is  to  darkness.' 

They  turned  to  the  window  as  a  circum- 
spect cough  announced  the  entrance  of  the 
waiter  with  the  breakfast.  Lesley  dismissed 
the  man  when  they  were  served.  The  note- 
case still  lay  on  the  table.     Assuring  himself 
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that  it  still  contained  some  notes,  Lesley 
passed  it  to  Olga. 

1  While  I  am  away/  he  said,  '  you  can  buy 
some  of  the  things  you  need.  Will  you  take 
a  cab,  and  have  one  of  the  maids  to  accom- 
pany you  ?' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  said,  laughing : 

*  While  we  are  poor  we  must  do  as  poor 
people  do — study  economy  ;  and  the  way  to 
begin  is  not  to  have  carriages  and  servants. 
When  we  meet  this  afternoon  I  will  show  you 
what  bargains  I  have  made.  One  clay  you 
shall  treat  me  like  a  princess,  but  always  I 
mean  to  deserve  a  better  title/ 

'  And  what  is  that,  dear  ?'  he  asked. 

She  leant  forward,  looking  into  his  eyes, 
and  said  : 

1  Your  helpmate.' 

At  Gloucester  Place  the  servant  who  opened 
the  door  informed  Lesley  that  the  Eight  Hon. 
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was  in  his  private  room — a  room  which  no 
one  was  allowed  to  enter  without  permission. 
'  But  you  were  to  go  in  at  once,  sir,  if  you 
please/  he  added. 

Lesley  passed  through  the  dismal  library, 
where  a  secretary  was  engaged  in  making 
extracts  from  a  blue-book,  and,  opening  the 
inner  door,  halted  on  the  threshold  on  per- 
ceiving  a  visitor  seated  opposite  his  father  at 
the  writing-table. 

'  Come  in/  said  the  Eight  Hon.,  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  as  unexpected  as  his 
cordial  tone.  '  You  have  come  at  the  very 
moment  I  wished.  Sit  down  here.'  He 
pushed  a  chair  to  the  end  of  the  table,  shook 
hands  with  Lesley  quite  warmly  for  one 
habitually  cold  and  reserved,  and  then,  turn- 
ing towards  his  visitor,  introduced  him. 
*  Hemmings,  a  police-officer.' 

Hemmings,  a  wiry  little  man  with  a  clean- 
shaven   face,    dressed    in    a   closely -buttoned 
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frock-coat,  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  stood 
respectfully  waiting  further  orders. 

'  You  can  sit  down,  Hemniings,  and  go  on 
at  the  point  you  left  off  at.  Hemrnings,'  he 
explained,  turning  to  Lesley,  '  is  recapitu- 
lating the  results  of  the  inquiry  he  has  been 
making  since  I  telegraphed  to  him  yesterday 
morning  concerning  the  movements  of  Ivan 
Zassoulich  and  his  grand-daughter.  Go  on, 
Hemrnings. ' 

'  From  information  received,'  continued 
Hemrnings,  in  a  witness-box  tone,  '  I  went 
to  Victoria  Station,  and  there  learnt  that 
two  parties  answering  to  the  description  of 
Mr.  Zassoulich  and  his  grand-daughter  had 
been  seen.  The  ticket -clerk  is  prepared  to 
swear  to  being  accosted  by  a  young  lady 
of  prepossessing  appearance,  with  a  foreign 
accent.  The  luggage-porter  likewise  dis- 
tinguished them  by  remarking  that  there 
were  no   boxes  to   register ;    and  the  ticket- 
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collector  will  take  oath  that  he  noticed  an 
aged  party  of  military  cut  and  blind  of  both 
eyes  in  examining  the  tickets  of  a  first-class 
compartment.  As  the  train  started  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  parties  went  on.  A  telegram  from  the 
office  at  Queenborough  leaves  no  doubt  that 
this  same  blind  gentleman  was  led  aboard  the 
Flushing  boat.  Therefore,  sir,  we  may  con- 
sider it  proved  on  circumstantial  evidence 
that  the  pair  of  'em  has  got  clean  off.' 

The  Eight  Hon.  nodded  approving  con- 
sent. 

'  And  now  about  the  Parkers.' 

'  About  them,  sir,  the  evidence  is  not  quite 
so  clear.  We  know  that  they  did  not  leave 
Pangbourne  till  yesterday  morning,  when  they 
took  the  6A5  to  Paddington  with  a  quantity 
of  luggage.  But  what  became  of  them 
afterwards  is  not  yet  proved.  That  they  did 
not  go  to  the  International  Hotel  is  certain, 
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though  an  unknown  party,  who  might  have 
been  an  accomplice,  did  make  inquiries  about 
Mr.  Zassoulich  there  in  the  afternoon.  That's 
as  far  as  our  information  goes  at  present ; 
but,  of  course,  we're  only,  as  you  may  say, 
at  the  first  step  of  the  proceedings  yet 
awhile.' 

'  Just  so.  Now,  as  a  man  of  wide  ex- 
perience in  this  kind  of  investigation,  what 
is  your  theory  with  regard  to  the  crime  ?' 

'  Well,  sir,  from  information  received  from 
yourself  and  other  sources,  I  should  say  it 
was  a  regular  put-up  job  between  these 
Zassouliches  and  their  accomplices,  the 
Parkers.  The  Parkers  got  the  diamond ; 
they  handed  it  over  to  Zassoulich  when  it 
was  known  that  the  servants  were  to  be 
searched,  and  Zassoulich  handed  it  over  to 
his  grand- daughter  before  he  was  examined, 
and  took  it  back  from  her  afterwards  when 
her  turn  was   likely  to  come.     They  get  off 
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to  London  and  bolt  for  foreign  parts  the  next 
morning,  without  waiting  for  their  luggage 
or  the  Parkers,  which  they  certainly  would 
not  have  done  being  innocent,  having  pre- 
viously settled  with  the  Parkers  where  they 
should  meet,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  playing 
a  besting  game  with  their  partners.' 

1  That  is  my  conclusion,'  said  the  Eight 
Hon. 

'  I  know  it  is,  sir ;  but  allow  me  to  say 
I  don't  see  how  the  most  intelligent  officer 
could  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  con- 
sidering what  you  have  informed  us  with 
respect  to  these  parties  being  previously  con- 
victed of  stealing  jewels.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  the  Right  Hon.  uneasily, 
as  he  rose  with  a  glance  at  Lesley,  whose  face 
expressed  contempt  for  the  theory.  '  That 
will  do  for  the  present.  But  you  will  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  to  continue  this  inquiry. 
If    it    is    necessary,    you    shall    follow    these 
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people  —  particularly  Zassoulich  and  his 
grand-daughter — to  their  hiding-place,  and 
learn  what  they  are  doing  there ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  necessary.  You  may 
call  upon  me  again  this  evening  after  six.' 

He  followed  Hemmings  to  the  door,  and 
then,  returning,  said  : 

'  My  son,  I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
escape.  It  should  teach  you  to  rely  with 
less  confidence  upon  your  own  judgment  than 
on  that  of  those  who  have  lived  longer  and 
learnt  more  of  mankind.  Until  this  hour  I  have 
suffered  more  than  perhaps  you  can  imagine 
under  the  painful  apprehension  that  your 
untutored  passion  would  lead  you  to  commit 
some  rash  act  which  would  ruin  your  life  and 
my  tranquillity.  Happily,  you  had  a  sufficient 
sense  of  duty  to  respect  the  refusal  I  gave  to 
your  impossible  request.' 

Lesley,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  fol- 
lowed  the  pattern   on  the  carpet  in  silence. 
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The  Eight  Hon.,  casting  another  uneasy 
glance  at  him  under  his  brows,  sat  down, 
crossed  his  legs,  set  his  elbows  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair,  and  joined  his  extended  fingers 
symmetrically. 

'  I  may  tell  you  now  that  I  have  known 
since  the  beginning  of  this  month,  on  the 
positive  assurance  of  the  Russian  Minister, 
that  this  blind  impostor,  calling  himself 
Zassoulich,  is  a  thief  named  IsaakofT,  who 
was  sent  with  his  family  to  Siberia  for  a 
diamond  robbery.  You  know  now  what  these 
people  are/ 

'  I  see  no  reason,  sir,'  said  Lesley,  looking 
up,  *  to  alter  my  opinion  respecting  Ivan 
Zassoulich  or  his  daughter.  That  they 
should  be  accused  of  a  sordid  crime  by  the 
representative  of  the  Russian  Government 
is  such  a  palpable  ruse  to  discredit  a 
political  refugee  that  it  is  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration.' 
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'  You  have  heard  the  detective  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  him  propound  a  theory 
which  he  admits  was  suggested  by  you,  and 
supports,  by  your  presumption,  that  Zassou- 
lich  is  a  convicted  thief.' 

'  Even  your  stubborn  perversity  cannot 
blind  you  to  the  conclusion  drawn  from  posi- 
tive evidence.  The  fact  that  the  man  and 
his  grandchild  have  bolted  without  daring 
to  wait  for  the  common  articles  necessary  for 
a  voyage  should  convince  you  of  their  guilt.' 

'  Which  do  you  consider  the  more  guilty, 
sir,  the  grand-daughter  or  the  grandfather  ?' 

'  There  is  little  difference  between  them ; 
but  if  old  age  is  an  excuse  for  anything, 
then  the  grand-daughter  is  the  worse  of  the 
two.' 

'  And  you  would  convict  her  of  partici- 
pation in  the  robbery  on  the  evidence  of 
this  detective  as  to  her  flight  yesterday 
morning  ?' 
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'I  would,'  said  the  Right  Hon.,  with 
emphasis. 

'  Then,  sir,'  said  Lesley  triumphantly, 
1  you  would  convict  her  unjustly,  and  be  as 
much  at  fault  as  this  intelligent  policeman. 
Olga  Zassoulich  did  not  leave  England 
yesterday.      I  was  with  her  an  hour  ago.' 

'  Did  not  leave  England  !'  exclaimed  the 
Right  Hon.  in  consternation. 

'  I  should  have  brought  her  with  me ' 

The  Right  Hon.  checked  him  with  a 
gesture,  and  said  : 

'  You  did  well  to  spare  me  that  affront. 
It  is  sufficient  to  see  my  son  exult  in  my 
mortification.' 

'You  misunderstand  me,  father/  said 
Lesley,  with  feeling ;  *  if  I  exult,  it  is  in  the 
vindication  of  Olga's  honour,  not  in  proving 
your  injustice.' 

'  What  it  pleases  you  to  call  my  in- 
justice    has    yet    to    be    proved,'    said     the 
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Eight  Hon.  angrily.  *  Where  is  Zassou- 
lich  T 

'  We  do  not  know.  He  left  England 
yesterday  morning.' 

'  And  the  grand-daughter  has  accepted  your 
protection!  Is  that  what  you  call  a  vindi- 
cation of  her  honour  V- 

Lesley  rose  to  his  feet,  with  indignation 
flushing  his  face. 

'  Unless  you  wish  to  leave  me  with  the  im- 
pression on  my  mind  which  your  statement 
has  conveyed,'  said  the  Eight  Hon.  coldly, 
'  you  will  sit  down,  and  as  succinctly  as  pos- 
sible tell  me  exactly  what  has  happened.' 

With  white  nostrils  and  compressed  lips, 
Lesley  bent  his  head  as  he  stood  with  one 
hand  resting  on  the  table  until  his  self- 
control  returned  ;  then,  raising  his  eyes,  he 
looked  straight  in  his  father's  face,  and  with 
careful  exactitude  narrated  all  that  had  taken 
place  between  himself,  Zassoulich,   and  Olga, 
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sparing  no  detail  that  might  elucidate  the 
position,  exaggerating  nothing,  in  the  belief 
that  the  simple  truth  alone  must  reveal  Olga's 
character  in  its  true  light  and  dispel  his 
father's  injurious  prejudice.  The  Eight  Hon. 
listened  attentively,  and  suffered  no  point 
to  escape  consideration,  while  two  distinct 
trains  of  thought  ran  through  his  mind — 
one  occupied  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  facts  of  the  narrative  ;  the  other  in 
speculating  on  the  personal  annoyance  and 
political  injury  he  must  suffer  if  Lesley 
actually  married  Olga.  He  foresaw  how 
this  atrociously  romantic  story  would  be 
hashed  up  by  the  society  papers  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public,  and  winced  in  an- 
ticipation of  sarcasms  from  hon.  members  on 
the  other  side. 

1 1  have  told  you  all,'  said  Lesley,  in  con- 
clusion. 

1  And  you  have  told  it  in  a  manner  which 
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certainly  restores  a  great  deal  of  the  respect 
you  have  forfeited  by  previous  want  of 
thought.  But  I  mast  tell  you  that  you 
have  altogether  failed  to  shake  my  con- 
viction in  the  dishonesty  of  these  persons. 
In  every  detail  of  the  story  there  is  a  fresh 
and  convincing  proof  of  shrewd  cunning  ou 
the  part  of  Zassoulich,  and  of  able  com- 
plicity in  his  design  on  the  part  of  the 
grand-daughter.  He  gets  away  from  a 
country  where  he  cannot  safely  dispose  of 
the  stolen  diamond,  and  with  admirable  in- 
genuity leaves  his  grand- daughter  in  a  position 
to  command  a  most  advantageous  marriage.' 

'  I  have  told  her  my  position,  and  what  I 
expect  in  marrying  against  your  wishes/ 

1  You  said  so  just  now,  and  I  did  not  over- 
look the  statement.  But  she  knows  that  you 
are  my  only  son,  and  that  (setting  aside  any 
feeling  I  may  possess  for  you)  my  position 
would  preclude  my  suffering  you  to  starve.' 
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'I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  sir,'  said 
Lesley,  taking  up  his  hat  with  a  sigh,  after 
a  moment's  reflection  on  the  uselessness 
of  protracting  a  discussion  in  which  con- 
victions were  so  diametrically  opposed  — 
'  except  that  I  shall  marry  Miss  Zassou- 
lich.' 

'  That  is  inevitable  if  you  will  believe  in 
the  honesty  of  that  young  person/ 

'It  is  a  conviction  which  nothing  can 
shake.      Good-morning,  sir.' 

The  Right  Hon.  rose  to  his  feet  slowly, 
thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  raising 
his  eyebrows  in  mental  contemplation  of  a 
most  unpleasant  necessity. 

*  One  moment,  Lesley,'  he  said,  when  his 
son's  hand  was  on  the  door.  '  Your  convic- 
tion, I  presume,  would  give  way  before  an 
actual  proof  of  the  young  person's  venality — 
an  unmistakable  proof  ?' 

'Certainly  it  would,  sir.' 

vol.  it.  23 
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'Are  you  willing  to  submit  your  idol  to 
the  test  r 

'  Whenever  you  please,  sir.' 

'  Then  I  will  return  with  you  to  the 
Grandison  and  see  Miss  Zassoulich  at  once.' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

It  was  a  very  silent  drive  from  Gloucester 
Place  to  Victoria  Street.  The  Eight  Hon. 
gave  his  mind  to  statistics — he  carried  blue- 
books  in  his  brougham,  and  Lesley  was  in  no 
mood  to  provoke  conversation.  Just  before 
reaching  the  hotel  the  Right  Hon.  closed  his 
book,  glanced  through  the  open  window  as  he 
put  the  volume  in  the  case  before  him,  and  said  : 
'  This  interview  is  likely  to  be  unpleasant 
for  you  as  well  as  for  me.  You  can  avoid  it 
if  you  like  by  leaving  me  alone  with  Miss 
IsaakofT.  If  you  prefer  to  be  present,  I  must 
ask  you  in  fairness  to  say  nothing  which  may 
bias  the  young  person's  inclinations.' 

23—2 
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'  I  am  not  less  anxious  than  you  that  the 
test,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  final,' 
Lesley  answered. 

The  Right  Hon.  was  known  at  the 
Grandison.  When  he  asked  for  a  private 
room,  the  obsequious  manager  bowed  him  into 
a  small  writing-room  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
in  reply  to  his  inquiry  said  that  Miss  Zas- 
soulich  was  upstairs. 

'  Let  her  know,  if  you  please,  that  Mi\ 
Dunbar  is  waiting  to  see  her,'  said  the  Right 
Hon.,  with  the  slow,  emphatic  utterance 
which  precluded  misunderstanding. 

Olga  had  not  lost  a  second  since  Lesley 
left  her  at  the  stores  in  Buckingham  Palace 
Road.  In  half  an  hour  she  had  bought  as 
much  as  most  women,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, would  decide  upon  having  in  a  month, 
and  hurried  back  to  the  hotel  with  a  porter  at 
her  heels  carrying  her  purchases.  The  reason 
of  her  feverish  haste  was  a  dread  of  meeting 
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the  Parkers,  which  grew  with  the  hope  of 
beginning  a  new  and  better  life.  She  had 
divined  the  true  relation  that  existed  between 
the  Parkers  and  her  grandfather,  and  she 
wished  to  replace  every  article  for  which  she 
was  indebted  to  them  by  others  which  she 
might  call  her  own,  in  order  that  she  might 
say  to  them,  if  they  dared  to  present  them- 
selves, '  There  is  your  property.  Take  it  and 
leave  me.      Our  connection  is  ended.' 

It  was  done.  Every  article  of  clothing, 
every  trinket  and  ornament  belonging  to  the 
Parkers,  was  packed  away  in  a  parcel,,  and 
she  owed  nothing  to  anyone  now  —  save 
Lesley.  But  how  much  to  him  !  Not  dress 
alone,  but  life  itself,  and  this  great  new  joy  of 
living.  Would  he  love  her  as  well  in  this 
plain  dress  without  the  glitter  of  jewels  as  in 
the  richer  one?  Looking  over  her  shoulder  in 
the  glass,  she  smiled  hopefully.  The  plain, 
light,  ready-made    morning  gown    fitted    her 
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well.  Looking  at  her  extended  hands,  she 
found  them  not  less  pretty  for  the  absence 
of  rings.  At  least,  her  appearance  was  in 
keeping  with  her  condition,  and  it  was  satis- 
factory to  know  that  one  might  be  poor,  and 
yet  look  graceful  and  nice.  Just  then  the 
chambermaid  knocked  at  the  door  and  delivered 
the  message  communicated  through  the  tube  : 
'  Mr.  Dunbar  is  waiting  in  the  writing-room.' 

With  one  last  hasty  glance  in  the  glass, 
Olga  left  her  room  and  ran  lightly  downstairs, 
expecting  only  to  find  Lesley ;  it  was  a  surprise 
to  find  the  Eight  Hon.  as  well.  She  did  not 
lose  her  self-possession,  but  seeing  the  anxiety 
in  Lesley's  face,  the  uncompromising  severity 
in  the  father's  attitude  as  he  rose  and  made  a 
rigid  bow,  she  knew  that  a  trial  awaited  her, 
and  for  Lesley's  sake  prepared  to  meet  it  with 
all  the  address  at  her  command. 

Lesley's  trouble  vanished  as  he  looked  at 
her.      Her    simple    dress    gave   value  to   her 
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noble  bearing ;  the  modest  dignity  with  which 
she  returned  the  Right  Horn's  stiff  salutation 
seemed  to  him  to  carry  conviction  of  her 
innocence,  which  must  put  injurious  suspicion 
to  the  rout.  She  crossed  the  room  and  took 
a  seat  by  Lesley's  side,  with  an  assuring 
smile  of  loyalty  to  herself  and  him. 

The  Right  Hon.  was  not  to  be  deceived  by 
a  clever  piece  of  acting ;  that  was  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  descendant 
of  such  a  past- master  of  duplicity  as  Ivan 
Isaakoff.  He  seated  himself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  directly  facing  Olga,  and 
went  to  business  without  preamble. 

'  My  son  has  told  me  what  has  taken  place 
between  you  and  him  since  you  left  Pang- 
bourne,'  he  began.  '  The  point  that  most 
concerns  me  is  that  he  has  asked  you  to  be  his 
wife  and  obtained  your  consent.  That  affects 
me  very  deeply  indeed.  I  do  not  wish  him 
to    marry  you.      It   is    undesirable  for  many 
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reasons,  which  I  need  not  particularize,  but 
which  you  will  fully  comprehend  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
your  family,  and  know  the  particular  crime 
for  which  Ivan  Isaakoff  and  his  son  were  sent 
to  Siberia.'  He  paused,  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  Olga.  She  met  them  without 
blenching,  but  made  no  pretence  of  misunder- 
standing the  implication.  As  she  did  not 
choose  to  question  him,  he  continued :  '  It  is 
undesirable  also  for  a  reason  which  may  not 
have  been  so  patent  to  you  :  it  would  separate 
me  for  ever  from  my  son,  and,  by  ruining  his 
position  in  society,  destroy  the  hopes  I  have 
fostered  since  his  birth.  This  marriage  will 
leave  me  childless  and  unhappy  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  All  this  my  son  knows,  but  it  has 
not  changed  his  purpose,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  expect  to  change  yours  by  any  appeal  to 
your  sympathy  or  sentiment.  I  mention  the 
existence  of  a  very  strong  feeling  on  my  part 
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to  explain  the  sacrifice  I  am  prepared  to  make 
in  order  to  prevent  this  marriage.  To  come 
briefly  to  the  point,  as  my  son  obstinately 
declines  to  withdraw  from  his  position  by 
giving  you  up,  I  must  ask  you  to  gratify  my 
wish  by  refusing  to  marry  him.' 

'  You  spoke  of  making  a  sacrifice,  not  of 
demanding  one — and  a  very  large  one— from 
me/  said  Olga. 

'  There  is  a  sacrifice  to  be  made  upon  both 
sides ;  yours,  I  think,  may  be  made  accept- 
able. Let  us  see  what  it  is  you  are  asked  to 
give  up  with  my  son.  I  find  by  my  bank- 
book that  there  is  the  sum  of  thirty-two 
pounds  due  to  him  from  the  quarterly  allow- 
ance I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making. 
That,  of  course,  he  can  draw  when  he  chooses, 
but  beyond  that  he  has  no  claim  upon  me  what- 
ever, and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  make 
him  no  provision  which  could  render  marriage 
with  him  advantageous  to  you.      Besides  this 
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small  sum  and  his  personal  effects  at  Pang- 
bourne  and  at  his  chambers  over  the  way,  I 
believe  he  has  absolutely  nothing.  As  you 
see,  it  is  not  a  very  great  sacrifice  you  are 
asked  to  make/ 

4  No  ;  it  is  very  little,  if  there  is  no  more 
than  that,'  Olga  said  quietly. 

'  Position  in  society  is  worth  something,  no 
doubt — especially  to  you.  But  that  position 
cannot  be  maintained  without  money.  I  am 
open  to  correction  in  presuming  that  you  have 
no  fortune  to  bestow.' 

'  I  have  nothing  in  the  world,'  said  Olga. 

'  My  son  has  no  special  ability.  He  has 
studied  medicine,  but  I  doubt  if  his  capacity 
will  enable  him  to  obtain  anything  higher  than 
the  place  of  medical  assistant  for  years  to  come  ; 
and  during  that  time  you  must  of  necessity 
endure  privations  and  discomforts  to  which 
one  of  you,  at  least,  has  not  been  accustomed. 
The  advantages  of  the  marriage  are  few.' 
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'  Very  few,  if  there  is  no  more  than  this  to 
be  found  in  it/  Olga  agreed. 

'  I  do  not  ignore  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  sentiment ;  but  allow  me  to  say 
that  a  feeling  of  such  rapid  growth  cannot  be 
deeply  rooted,  and  may  in  time  be  replaced 
by  another/ 

'  Still,  even  a  sentiment  must  be  reckoned 
as  worth  something/  said  Olga,  in  a  tone  of 
calculation  which  astonished  Lesley  much 
more  than  his  father. 

'  Of  course.  The  only  question  is,  what 
value  it  can  be  rated  at  in — in  cash/  said 
the  Eight  Hon.  '  Do  I  make  myself  under- 
stood ?' 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  understand.  You  are 
willing  to  pay  me  a  certain  amount,  in  cash, 
to  give  up  your  son.  It  is  useless  to  be 
delicate  in  a  matter  of  business  like  this.' 

The  Eight  Hon.  bowed  assent. 

'  You    have    stated    the    case   exactly/    he 
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said ;  '  within  reasonable  limits  I  am  prepared 
to  pay  your  price/ 

'  This  is  an  insult  which  can  go  no  further,' 
cried  Lesley,  springing  to  his  feet.  '  Olga  !' 
he  added,  turning  to  her  with  shame  and 
entreaty  in  his  voice. 

'  You  promised  you  would  not  attempt  to 
bias  Miss — Miss  Zassoulich,'  said  the  Eight 
Hon. 

'  Isaakoff/  said  Olga,  correcting  him ;  and 
turning  to  Lesley,  she  added :  '  The  name 
should  tell  you,  as  it  has  doubtless  told  your 
father,  that  I  am  of  Jewish  descent,  and  for 
that  reason  open  to  any  offer.  Your  father 
will  let  me  make  the  best  bargain  I  can.  Tell 
me  if  you  can  make  a  higher  bid  than  he. 
What  have  you  offered  me  ?' 

'  My  soul — my  name  !' 

'  Oh,  that  must  count  for  something  !'  said 
Olga,  turning  to  the  Eight  Hon.  '  One  can 
do  so  much  with  a  name.     You  would  hardly 
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like  the  name  of  Lesley  Dunbar  to  appear 
among  the  advertisements  of  young  men 
seeking  engagements  as  medical  assistants. 
That  name,  too,  would  obtain  credit.  Cer- 
tainly you  would  not  let  it  appear  in  the 
newspapers  as  that  of  a  defaulter.  You  have 
considered  this  among  other  probabilities, 
have  you  not  ?' 

The  Right  Hon.  assented  by  a  movement 
of  the  head. 

'  We  must  set  that  among  the  advantages 
to  be  given  up/  said  Olga.  Lesley,  standing 
with  one  hand  on  the  chair,  looked  down  at 
her,  his  brows  contracted  with  incredulity,  his 
face  blanched  with  pain  and  wonder,  while 
she,  lightly  tapping  her  foot  without  any 
sign  of  emotion  in  her  countenance,  looking 
straight  at  the  Right  Hon.,  continued  : 

'  On  the  other  side  we  must  take  into 
account  the  disadvautage  I  incur.  After 
throwing   myself  on   the   protection    of  your 
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son,  I  could  not  hope  to  be  received  in 
London  society.  The  story  might  get  about, 
you  know,  and  people  are  so  censorious !  I 
should  have  to  leave  England.  That,  of 
course,  you  would  not  object  to.  But 
wherever  I  go,  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  being 
recognised,  and  then  this  unpleasant  incident 
would  be  brought  up  against  me,  so  that  I 
could  hardly  hope  to  obtain  a  husband  and 
have  a  respectable  home,  which  honestly,  I 
assure  you,  is  my  great  ambition,  unless  I  had 
a  considerable  fortune  to  close  people's  mouths 
and  my  husband's  ears.  Even  then  I  could 
not  hope  to  win  such  an  honest  and  good  man 
as  your  son  is.  Still,'  she  mused,  resting  her 
cheek  on  one  finger  and  raising  her  pretty  eye- 
brows as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  table,  'money  buys 
a  great  deal  to  compensate  the  loss  of  youthful 
hopes,  and  one  can't  hope  to  get  all  one  wants. 
You  have  heard  your  son — he  offers  me  his  soul 
and  his  name  :  how  much  will  you  give,  sir  ?' 
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*  Name  your  price,'  said  the  Eight  Hon. 

'  It  is  you  who  have  the  offer  to  make.  I 
ask  nothing/ 

'  We  had  better  leave  the  question  to 
arbitration.      My  solicitor ' 

'No,'  interrupted  Olga ;  '  I  would  rather 
not  defer  the  question.  You  might  withdraw, 
which  would  leave  me  in  an  awkward  position. 
I  should  be  between  two  stools,  as  it  were, 
and  might  suffer  in  consequence/ 

'Well,'  said  the  Eight  Hon.  with  a  des- 
perate effort,  '  I  am  prepared  to  pay  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  my  son's  folly.' 

'  Ten  thousand,'  Olga  said  with  an  air  of 
calculation.  '  Let  me  see  how  much  that  is 
in  roubles.  Hum — hum — oh  dear  no  !'  she 
exclaimed  with  a  smile.  '  Ten  thousand  will 
not  do  at  all.  That  would  scarcely  keep  roe 
for  ten  years,  and  then  I  should  be  getting 
wrinkled,  perhaps,  with  the  kind  of  life  I  must 
lead.     As  for  a  husband — who  would  take  a 
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woman  with  a  tarnished  reputation  at  the 
price  V 

' 1  will  double  the  amount  and  give  you  a 
tenth  part  of  my  fortune.' 

*  That  is  better,  but  it  is  not  nearly  enough. 
You  say  you  have  two  hundred  thousand.  To 
be  fair,  you  ought  to  be  content  if  I  leave  you 
the  sum  you  offer  me,  considering  that  it  is  to 
ruin  my  own  young  happiness  and  to  restore 
the  only  happiness  which  you  say  remains  to 
you.  Jew  as  I  am,  I  do  not  care  to  palter 
about  a  transaction  of  this  kind.  If  you  do 
not  agree  to  giving  me  a  fair  half  of  your 
fortune,  I  shall  decline  your  offer  alto- 
gether.' 

The  Eight  Hon.  rose  from  his  chair  livid, 
took  a  couple  of  turns  across  the  room  in 
silence,  and  returning  to  the  table,  with  reso- 
lution in  his  set  lips  and  compressed  nostrils, 
sat  brusquely  down,  seized  a  pen,  and  wrote 
a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
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1  Will  that  satisfy  you,  madam  V  he  asked,' 
putting  the  paper  before  Olga.  She  took  it 
up,  rising  from  her  chair,  and,  standing  by  the 
table,  read  it  aloud. 

'  I  promise  to  pay  within  seven  days 
from  this  date  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  Olga  Isaakoff,  alias 
Zassoulich,  on  condition  that  she  relin- 
quishes all  claim  to  the  hand  of  my  son, 
Lesley  Dunbar.' 

'  The  agreement  seems  quite  correct/  she 
said,  '  and  needs  little  consideration.  Here, 
on  one  side,  is  a  man  who  offers  me  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  on  the  other  a 
man  who  offers  me  his  soul.' 

Deliberately  she  took  a  vesta  from  an  open 
box  on  the  table,  struck  it,  and  put  the  flame 
to  the  corner  of  the  paper,  while  father  and 
son  looked  on  with  feelings  that  made  them 
speechless.  When  the  last  word  was  burnt 
away,   she  dropped   the   crumbling   ash   from 

vol.  11.  24 
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her  fingers,  and,  turning  to  Lesley  with  out- 
stretched arms,  said  : 

'  I  prefer  the  soul — Jewess  as  I  am.' 
The  tears  fell  from  Lesley's  eyes  on  the 
bent  head  that  he  clasped  to  his  bosom. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  last  effort  had  been  made.  It  had  failed 
signally.  No  course  was  open  but  retreat 
with  such  dignity  as  dismal  defeat  permitted. 
The  Right  Hon.  took  up  his  hat,  bowed 
stiffly,  and  left  the  lovers  locked  in  eacli 
other's  arms. 

Too  stubborn  to  admit  his  conclusions 
wrong  with  regard  to  Olga,  he  nevertheless 
admitted  that  there  was  some  excuse  for 
Lesley's  faith  in  such  a  woman  and  passion- 
ate attachment  to  her.  She  had  given  a 
proof  of  disinterested  devotion  not  to  be 
doubted  by  anyone  who  loved  her,  and  only 
to  be  explained  by  those  who  still  mistrusted 
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her  by  the  supposition  that  she  saw  her  way 
to  getting  greater  tangible  advantage  by  the 
marriage  than  was  to  be  obtained  by  the 
handsome  fortune  she  had  rejected.  It 
comforted  the  Right  Hon.  in  his  distress  to 
think  that  a  young  woman  of  such  character 
would,  for  her  own  sake,  employ  her  remark- 
able capacity  in  promoting  her  husband's 
interests.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  under  her  influence,  Lesley's 
abilities  might  be  brought  out,  and  his 
character  developed  to  a  degree  not  to  be 
hoped  for  had  he  married  a  foolish  or  care- 
less person.  And  beyond  these  consoling 
reflections,  it  certainly  gave  him  satisfaction 
to  feel  that  his  fortune  remained  intact,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  forego 
the  little  luxuries  of  advancing  years,  as 
might  have  been  necessary  had  Olga  pocketed 
his  promissory  uote  instead  of  burning  it. 
When    Hemmings,     the     detective,    called 
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upon  him  in  the  evening  for  further  orders, 
the  Eight  Hon.  gave  him  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally to  understand  that  he  desired  no 
further  information  whatever  with  regard 
to  Ivan  Isaakoff,  alias  Zassoulich,  and  that 
he  completely  and  absolutely  abandoned  all 
inquiry,  not  only  as  to  the  present  position 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  but  as  to 
their  antecedents  and  past  career.  To  make 
the  matter  more  sure,  he  drew  out  a  cheque 
for  the  amount  due  to  Hemmings,  and  got  an 
acknowledgment  for  it  '  in  payment  of  all 
demands.'  Old  Zassoulich  himself  could 
not  have  been  more  anxious  to  avoid  expo- 
sure than  the  Eight  Hon.  was  now  that  old 
Zassoulich' s  grand- daughter  was  to  be  his 
son's  wife.  The  problem  had  been  worked 
out  according  to  the  old  man's  calculations 
completely. 

Olga  shed  a  few  tears  on   Lesley's  breast 
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after  the  departure  of  the  Right  Hon. — tears 
mostly  of  triumphant  joy  in  the  testimony  she 
had  been  able  to  give  of  devotion  and  grati- 
tude to  the  man  she  regarded  as  her  saviour  ; 
but  they  were  soon  wiped  away,  and  when 
they  sat  down  to  their  own  little  table  in  the 
dining-room  there  was  nothing  but  hope  and 
happiness  in  their  faces. 

'  It  will  all  come  right,  love,'  said  Lesley 
cheerfully,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  belief 
he  took  up  the  wine-list,  and  ordered  the  best 
bottle  of  champagne  to  be  had.  '  The  governor 
never  will  admit  himself  beaten,  but  he  can't 
hold  out  long  against  such  a  noble  proof  as 
you  have  given  him.' 

'  Still,  we  will  not  rely  upon  him,  or  on 
anybod}7  but  ourselves.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I'm  going  to  work,  and 
we'll  be  wonderfully  thrifty  after  to-day,'  said 
he  with  a  laugh,  as  he  filled  the  glasses. 
'  What  a  charming  dress  that  is  !' 
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1  You  will  never  guess  how  little  it  cost. 
You  shall  see  the  things  I  have  bought,  and 
how  much  there  is  still  left  in  your  case/ 

'  And  there's  still  that  money  in  the  bank,' 
he  said  gleefully ;  then,  glancing  at  her 
hands,  he  asked  in  astonishment,  '  Where  are 
your  rings  ?' 

'  I  am  only  going  to  wear  one,  dear, 
until  we  grow  rich/  she  answered,  bending 
forward. 

'  I'll  buy  that  one  this  afternoon,  and  put 
it  on  as  soon  as  ever  I  may.  Shall  it  be  a 
civil  marriage  ?' 

1  What  does  it  matter  how  we  are  married 
so  that  you  make  me  your  wife  ?' 

'  I'll  see  about  that  this  afternoon,  too. 
What  else  is  there  to  do  ?' 

'  Oh,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  should  have 
thought  of  before  all  others/  Olga  said,  with 
feeling.  '  One  thing  I  can  never  forget.  Will 
you  take  a  letter  for  me  ?' 
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1  I  had  forgotten  Evelyn,'  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  deep  self-reproach.  '  What  an  ungrateful 
debtor  I  am!' 

Olga  wrote  a  few  words,  expressing  the 
love  and  gratitude  that  welled  up  from  her 
heart  as  she  thought  of  Evelyn  and  of  what 
she  owed  to  her  unselfish  generosity,  and 
Lesley  took  the  letter  to  Pangbourne  that 
afternoon,  sending  a  telegram  in  advance  from 
Paddington. 

The  Major  met  him  on  the  platform. 
'Glad  to  see  you,  my  boy — heartily  glad!' 
he  said,  shaking  Lesley's  hand  warmly.  '  It's 
all  right  with  you,  eh  ?  I  can  see  it  is  by 
your  face.  Well,  it's  a  comfort  to  know  that 
things  are  beginning  to  come  round  again. 
They've  been  cornery  enough  down  here,  I 
can  tell  you.  It's  a  regular  upset  for  all  of 
us,  though  of  course  we  do  our  best  to  make 
light  of  it  and  cheer  each  other  up.  But/  he 
added,  dropping  his  voice  as  though  he  feared 
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to  be  overheard,  '  it  don't  do,  my  boy,  it 
don't  do.  It's  all  very  well  to  make  light  of 
trifling  matters,  but  when  it's  a  big  trouble 
like  this,  and  everybody  tries  to  make  out  it's 
nothing  at  all,  it  gives  you  a  kind  of  disgust, 
you  know,  with  things  in  general.  I'm  sorry 
to  say  I  lost  my  temper  at  lunch,  Les ;  for 
when  my  dear,  good  old  wife  was  trying  to 
show  that  we  should  be  ever  so  much  more 
comfortable  in  Switzerland — we're  off,  bag 
and  baggage,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  you 
know — more  comfortable  in  Switzerland  than 
if  we  had  stayed  on  here,  and  had  a  house 
full  of  people  for  the  shooting,  I  couldn't  help 
saying,  "  D — n  Switzerland  !"  ' 

He  shook  his  head  in  rueful  silence,  and 
continued  : 

'  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  you 
know,  my  dear  wife  would  have  fainted  away 
before  such  an  outburst,  or  burst  into  tears  at 
the  least.     But  she   didn't :   not   a  bit  of  it. 
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She  turned  round  on  me  and  gave  me  such  a 
dusting  down  as  I've  never  had  before  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  matrimonial  experiences. 
Evelyn,  at  least,  I  thought  would  stand  neuter 
in  such  an  affair.  Did  she  V  tossing  his  head 
in  contempt  at  the  idea.  '  She  let  fly  first  at 
me,  then  at  her  mother,  and  said  such  nasty 
truths  about  both  of  us  that  our  guns  were 
silenced.  And  quite  time,  too,  for  I  dare  say 
we  had  been  banging  away  at  each  other  for 
a  full  five  minutes.  However,  I  do  believe  it 
did  us  all  good — cleared  the^air  like  a  thunder- 
storm. But  we  don't  want  any  more  of  it, 
all  the  same.  They've  gone  over  to  Reading 
— started  just  before  your  wire  came  ;  how- 
ever, they'll  be  back  to  seven  o'clock  dinner, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  you  and  I  will  have  a 
bottle  and  a  cigar,  and  you  must  tell  me  all 
that  has  happened.  Lord,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you,  Les  !  It  seems  as  if  we  haven't 
had   a  friend   in  the  house  for  months.     All 
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felt  it  necessary  to  go  away  after  that  affair ; 
though  they  might  have  known  that  if  ever 
friends  were  needed  it  was  at  such  a  miserable 
time  as  this.  However,  off  they  went,  as  if 
small-pox  had  broken  out  in  the  house,  and, 
upon  my  honour,  if  half  the  household  were 
dead  of  it,  the  place  couldn't  be  more  gloomy 
and  dismal.  It  isn't  all  due  to  the  loss  of 
that  diamond,  which  means  best  half  of  my 
capital  gone — it  isn't  that  exactly,  though,  of 
course,  a  loss  of  that  kind  is  irritating — but 
it's  this  rupture  in  pleasant  relations  that 
bothers  us  all.  There's  your  father,  you 
know — a  man  that  I've  always  looked  up  to 
as  the  wisest  and  most  reliable  man  in  the 
county — well,  he  behaved  like  a  fool — excuse 
my  bluntness,  Les — and  not  a  pleasant  sort 
of  fool,  either.  I  can't  forgive  him  yet,  and  if 
anyone  told  me  that  he  had  got  into  another 
mess  I  should  feel  delighted  to  hear  it.  After 
that  there  was  the  mortification   and  grief  of 
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seeing  two  of  my  most  honoured  guests  go  off 
without  shaking  hands.  I  shall  never  think 
of  Prince  Zassoulich,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  seemed  to  shake  the  dust  off  his 
feet  as  he  left  my  house,  without  remorse, 
and  the  Princess  white  as  a  ghost  with 
shame  and  indignation ;  oh,  Les,  I  can't 
think  of  it !  And  then  comes  the  news  from 
Evelyn  that  it's  all  over  between  her  and  you. 
I  regret  it,  Les ;  but  I  don't  blame  you. 
You  couldn't  help  falling  in  love  with  the 
Princess.  A  man  may  be  married  and  yet 
fall  in  love  without  knowing  it.'  He  looked 
round,  and  added  in  an  undertone :  '  An 
accident  of  that  kind  happened  to  me  in 
the  early  time,  when  we  were  stationed  at 
Chatham,  and  if  the  regiment  hadn't  been 
ordered  out  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  Heaven 
only  knows  how  it  might  have  ended.  So, 
as  the  wife  has  been  telling  Evelyn,  she 
should  be  thankful  it  is  no  worse.      However, 
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we  shall  forget  all  our  troubles  before  we 
come  back  from  our  tour,  and  we  shall  all 
meet,  I  hope,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  life.' 

Having  by  this  time  reached  the  house, 
they  passed  through  the  garden  into  the 
library,  where  all  the  year  round  the  Major 
kept  a  fire  burning,  for  the  comfortable 
look  of  it,  and  seated  by  the  open  window 
that  looked  over  the  lawn,  with  a  bottle  of 
burgundy  and  a  box  of  cigars,  the  jolly 
Major  listened  while  Lesley  related  what 
had  passed  since  they  parted.  The  Major 
was  especially  delighted  with  the  account 
of  the  interview  between  the  Right  Hon. 
and  Olga,  for  though  naturally  the  most 
amiable  and  peaceable  man  in  the  world,  he 
was  a  good  fighter  and  a  sturdy  foe,  as  he 
had  proved  in  many  a  brush. 

'  Made  a  pipe-light  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,     eh!'     he     exclaimed,    slapping    his 
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knee.  i  Who  could  have  doubted  it  of 
such  a  woman — a  real  Princess  ?  None  but 
an  obstinate  misanthrope.  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  your  father's  face,  Les,  when 
she  lit  that  paper.  I  wonder  what  he  thinks 
of  her  now — what  he  thinks  of  himself  ? 
If  I  had  been  there,  my  boy,  I  wouldn't 
have  let  him  off  without  a  rub ;  I'd  have 
shown  him  where  the  cavalry  comes  in  to 
advantage  :  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  left  him 
not  a  leg  to  stand  on.' 

Evelyn  met  Lesley  without  visible  emotion. 
She  knew  he  would  come,  and  had  schooled 
herself  to  think  of  him  as  only  a  dear 
brother,  and  was  prepared  to  play  the 
difficult,  thankless  part  of  a  sister,  that  the 
cast-off  sweetheart's  bitter  disappointment 
might  not  mar  his  happiness.  Fortunately, 
he  had  so  much  to  tell  that  was  surprisiug 
that  she  had  no  words  to  express  more  than 
the  wonder  and  sympathy  she  felt. 
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Her  voice  faltered  a  little  when  they  parted  : 
that  was  all. 

'  You  know,  Lesley,  how  dearly  I  wish 
that  you  both  may  be  very  happy,'  she  said, 
with  a  smile  on  her  frank,  kind  face,  and  no 
more  than  a  single  tear  beading  the  lashes 
of  her  faithful  eyes. 

The  Major  accompanied  him  to  the  station. 

1  Of  course,  your  father  will  do  the  reason- 
able thing/  he  said.  '  It's  his  fault  that 
you  haven't  made  a  career  for  yourself,  and 
to  leave  you  in  the  lurch  now  would  be 
infinitely  more  cruel  than  if  he  had  turned 
you  out  to  fare  for  yourself  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Still,  should  you  need  a  few  hundreds 
to  start  with,  you  have  only  to  drop  me  a 
line.  It  will  give  me  real  pleasure  to  let  you 
have  'em.' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

When  they  met  next  morning  in  the  break- 
fast-room of  the  Grandison,  Lesley,  pointing 
to  a  bulky  packet  on  the  table,  told  Olga 
that  it  had  been  given  to  him  at  Pangbourne 
to  deliver  to  her. 

'  What  can  it  be  ?'  she  asked,  taking  up 
the  parcel  and  turning  it  in  her  hands 
curiously. 

'  Something  Mrs.  Parker  overlooked  in 
packing  up  your  things,  I  believe.' 

She  laid  it  down  with  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance and  dread.  She  held  the  Parkers  in 
horror,  and  anything  connected  with  them 
excited    her    latent    fear    of    discovery.       In 
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Lesley's  absence  the  preceding  afternoon  she 
had  packed  everything  that  she  wore  on  leav- 
ing Pangbourne,  taken  the  parcel  to  the  post 
office,  and  despatched  it  to  '  James  Parker, 
care  of  Mr.  Phillips,  at  David  McAllister's 
address  in  Petticoat  Lane.'  The  joy  of  meet- 
ing Lesley  now  was  chased  from  her  heart  by 
a  grim  foreboding  of  evil  that  came  with  the 
perception  that  the  past  was  not  yet  severed 
from  the  future. 

'  By  the  way,  the  dresses  and  things  you 
left  behind,'  Lesley  continued.  '  I  remember 
you  wore  pearls  that  night  of  the  dance.' 

'I  shall  wear  them  no  more,'  she  said 
hastily.  '  They  would  not  be  suitable  to  my 
present  position,  and  if  they  were,  I  would 
rather  have  the  simplest  thing  that  came 
from  yon.  Let  me  owe  all  to  you  now  and 
always  ;'  then,  as  if  to  explain  her  eagerness, 
she  added,  '  Oh,  you  cannot  understand  how 
I  feel  about  the  past  !' 

vol.  11.  25 
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1  I  think  I  can,  love,'  he  answered,  drop- 
ping his  voice,  and  leading  her  to  the  window 
as  the  waiter  came  in.  '  The  memory  of 
that  humiliation  must  haunt  you  like  a  night- 
mare. Still  I  think,  while  the  unpleasant 
subject  is  before  us,  we  ought  to  settle  what 
is  to  be  done  about  the  Parkers.  I  learnt 
that  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  hotel  when 
your  grandfather  left,  and  if  any  payment  is 
due  to  them,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
scarcely  fair  to  tempt  them  to  pay  themselves 
out  of  your  effects/  Olga  drew  close  to  his 
shoulder  that  he  might  not  see  her  face  as 
she  replied  : 

*  My  grandfather  left  word  where  they  were 
to  follow  him.'  Oh,  that  this  lie  might  be 
the  last  she  ever  had  to  tell  him  ! 

1  In  that  case,'  said  he  cheerfully,  as  he 
turned  her  to  the  table,  c  we  may  sit  down  to 
breakfast  without  any  further  consideration 
of  the  subject.' 
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It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  for  Olga,  on 
opening  the  packet  in  her  own  room  after 
breakfast,  to  find  that  it  contained  nothing 
more  than  the  MS.  she  had  begun  at  Pang- 
bourne  and  left  in  the  drawer  of  the  secre- 
taire. Either  the  Parkers  had  omitted  to 
look  there  for  their  property,  or  had  pur- 
posely left  it,  as  being  of  no  value.  She 
tied  up  the  packet  again  and  took  it  down- 
stairs with  her  when  she  was  dressed  to  go 
out. 

Lesley  was  smoking  a  cigarette  and  poring 
over  a  directory  in  the  writing-room.  Stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  she  inclined  her  head 
and  smiled  as  he  looked  up,  hoping  that  he 
would  feel  pleased  with  her  toilette.  They 
were  the  simplest,  plainest  things  to  be 
bought.  She  had  paid  a  long  price  for  her 
gloves,  certainly,  but  the  rest  might  have 
been  bought  by  a  work-girl,  yet  a  young- 
queen   could    not  have    commanded    a    dress 

25—2 
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more  perfectly  in  harmony  with  modest 
dignity,  feminine  grace,  and  delicate  re- 
finement. 

Lesley  threw  away  his  cigarette,  and, 
closing  the  door,  expressed  his  admiration 
and  love  in  a  kiss  upon  her  lifted  cheek. 
Then  he  took  her  to  the  table,  and  with  his 
arm  around  her  supple  waist  they  bent  in 
silence  over  the  big  book,  scarcely  know- 
ing in  their  happiness  what  it  was  they 
sought. 

*  What  are  we  looking  for  ?'  she  asked, 
with  a  little  laugh  after  a  minute  or 
two. 

'  Why,  the  registrar's  office.  That's  where 
we  have  to  go  this  morning.  Oh,  here  it  is 
— 38,  Landor  Street.  We  may  have  to  live 
in  the  parish  a  fortnight,  or  some  such  non- 
sense.' 

'  In  that  case,  ought  you  not  to  find  a  less 
expensive  hotel  for  me  ?' 
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He  laughed  at  the  idea,  declaring  that  the 
Grandison  was  the  cheapest  hotel  in  London, 
and  not  half  good  enough  for  her.  '  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  pinch  when  we're  com- 
pelled to,'  said  he. 

She  smiled,  stroking  his  hand  caressingly. 
His  recklessness  gave  her  as  much  plea- 
sure as  she  found  in  being  thrifty  for  his 
sake. 

*  There's  one  advantage  in  delay,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  '  it  will  give  us  time  to  consider 
where  we  shall  live  after  our  marriage.' 

They  still  bent  over  the  directory,  aim- 
lessly looking  down  the  columns  of  names, 
too  content  to  do  more. 

'  Where  shall  we  live,  dear  ?'  she  asked. 

'  In  the  suburbs,  I  suppose ;  that's  where 
poor  people  congregate.  Hackney,  Clapham, 
or  Stepney — they're  all  alike  ;  rows  of  little 
houses  with  little  back  gardens,  furnished 
generally    with    a    great     deal    of    washing ; 
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nothing  to  be  seen  but  other  rows  of 
little  houses,  and  more  washing  and  a 
long  straight  skyline  dotted  with  chimney- 
pots.' 

'  You  don't  like  the  suburbs '?' 

'  I  wish  I  did,'  he  said  ruefully,  shaking 
his  head,  without  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
paper. 

*  Then  why  should  we  live  there  ?' 

'  Upon  my  honour,  I  don't  know,  except 
for  the  reason  that  other  people  dwell  there 
— because  there's  nowhere  else  for  them 
to  go.' 

She  laughed.  His  cigarette-case  was  on 
the  table.  She  took  out  a  cigarette  and  put 
it  between  his  lips  ;  then,  as  she  lit  a  vesta 
and  offered  it,  asked  if  it  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  to  live  at  Pangbourne. 

'  Oh,  it  would  be  an  economy  to  live 
there.  No  furniture  to  buy — no  horrible 
moving  to  be  done.      I  must  keep  the  place 
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on  till  the  lease  expires — so   there  would   be 
one  house  less  to  pay  for.      But ' 

'  But  you  do  not  feel  that  you  would  like 
to  live  there  now  T 

'  It  isn't  that.  It  might  have  been 
embarrassing  if  the  Caldecotts  were  still 
on  the  other  side,  but  they  will  be  gone  by 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  fact  is,  love,'  he 
said,  after  a  pause,  '  I  was  not  thinking  of 
my  own  feelings  in  the  matter.' 

<  Of  mine  T 

He  smiled,  asking  who  else  could  claim 
his  consideration. 

'  Lesley,'  she  murmured,  pressing  her  face 
against  his  shoulder,  '  think  of  me  always, 
dear,  but  not  as  an  obstacle.  The  recollec- 
tion of  what  happened  there  will  not  affect 
me  a  day,  not  an  hour — not  a  minute  while 
you  are  in  my  thoughts.' 

'  How  easy  you  make  the  path  !' 

'What  else  should  your  wife  do — what  less?' 
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1  It  would  be  awfully  nice,'  he  said,  musing, 
as  he  half  seated  himself  on  the  table,  draw- 
ing her  to  his  side.  *  When  the  beeches  begin 
to  change  colour  the  woods  are  simply 
beautiful.  I  know  how  the  river  looks  this 
morning  in  this  still  flood  of  sunshine  ' — he 
was  looking  out  through  the  open  window — 
i  with  the  lingering  mist  softening  the 
distance,  the  old  fellow  at  the  lock  sitting 
with  his  pipe  on  the  bar,  and  a  look  of  idle 
happiness  everywhere.  What  a  day  to  drop 
down  stream  in  the  boat  or  to  saunter  through 
the  woods  !  I  dream  of  that  path  we  went 
up  together  when  I  dared  not  tell  you  that 
I  loved  you.  Oh,  we  must  go  there  again, 
Olga !  How  the  dogs  would  welcome  us — 
Jack,  and  Sandy,  and  old  Eags  !  We  couldn't 
keep  them  if  we  lived  in  the  suburbs. 
Hackney  wouldn't  hold  them — they'd  pine 
for  a  ramble  amongst  the  underwoods.  And 
when  the  leaves  fall  and  the  road  is  strewn 
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with  shining  chestnuts,  the  rustle  of  the 
brown  leaves  as  you  kick  them  up,  and  the 
smell  of  them  !  And  then  when  the  days 
draw  in  and  grow  chilly,  how  cosy  and 
cheerful  the  little  sitting-room  looks  with  a 
good  log  at  the  back  of  the  fire  and  the 
flames  licking  up  the  chimney  !' 

'  And  the  evenings  would  be  long  enough 
for  the  work  of  the  day,'  suggested  Olga. 

'  Yes  ;  no  jingling  piano  on  one  side  and 
shrieking  babies  on  the  other  to  make  it 
impossible.  All  my  books  and  instruments 
are  there.' 

1  And  you  could  tell  me  all  about  your 
studies  and  explain  the  things  I  do  not 
understand.' 

'  And  profit  more  than  you  imagine  by 
your  wit  and  keen  perception.  Oh,  I  feel 
that  I  could  do  good  work  now  !'  he  ex- 
claimed with  vigour. 

*  You     shall,    Lesley.      We    will     go    to 
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Pangbourne  and  live  there  until  you  have 
made  a  name/ 

He  kissed  her  and  looked  with  wondering 
tenderness  down  into  the  face  that  stirred  up 
all  the  energy  and  resolution  in  his  nature. 
Then  a  cloud  came  over  his  face,  and  as  if 
waking  from  a  dream  he  shook  his  head, 
exclaiming  : 

'What  a  fool  I  am!  Worse — for  I  am 
cheating  you  as  well  as  myself.  We  can't 
live  there.' 

<  Why  ?' 

'  Because  we  can't  live  on  dreams,  and  I 
must  work,  not  for  a  name,  but  for  bread  and 
cheese.  The  governor  was  right — I  have  no 
practical  hope  of  getting  anything  better  than 
a  situation  as  chemist's  assistant.  I  must  go 
out  in  the  morning  and  come  home  at  night, 
like  the  rest  of  them,  and  be  thankful  if  I 
earn  thirty  shillings  a  week.  Instead  of 
glorifying  an  ideal,  I  should  have  tried  to  show 
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how  the  real  may  be  made  endurable.  What 
pleasures  may  be  found  in  Clapham — where 
we  can  seek  a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  Sunday 
when  I  am  not  behind  the  counter  ;  how  we 
may  shut  out  the  coal  smoke  and  fog  from 
our  rooms  ;  how  we  may  put  bricks  in  the 
fireplace  to  save  coal  ;  where  we  can  go 
marketing  on  Saturday  nights  to  get  things  a 
penny  or  two  cheaper  ;  and  what  may  be  done 
to  hide  the  hideous  look-out !  Oh,  hang  it 
all  !'  he  broke  off,  impatiently  turning  away, 
'  I  can't  picture  you  with  such  surroundings, 
or  I  might  find  it  beautiful.  Let  us  go  out 
and  think  of  pleasant  things  again.' 

Going  to  take  up  his  hat,  he  caught  sight 
of  the  packet  Olga  had  laid  on  the  table  near 
the  door. 

'  Is  this  the  parcel  I  gave  you  ?  I  thought 
you  took  it  upstairs,'  he  said. 

'  I  brought  it  down  again  for  you  to  see,' 
said  Olga,  coming  to  his  side. 
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<  What  is  it  ?' 

'  Some  writing  I  began — the  story  of  our 
escape  from  Siberia.' 

1  It  had  quite  slipped  from  my  thoughts. 
You  found  time  to  write  there  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  I  thought  I  might  begin  to  write 
while  Major  Caldecott  was  thinking  about  the 
preface,'  she  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 
'  And  I  meant  to  ask  you  to  read  it  to-night, 
dear,  but  now  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  it  at 
once ;  for  though  it  must  be  faulty,  a  great 
hope  has  come  to  me  that  you  might  make  it 
the  means  of  living  at  Pangbourne.  Oh, 
Lesley,  it's  just  as  hard  for  me  to  picture  you 
standing  behind  a  counter  as  it  is  for  you  to 
see  me  going  to  market  on  Saturday  nights 
for  cheap  things.' 

'  Let  me  see  it,'  he  said,  eagerly  opening 
the  paper. 

The  quantity  of  matter  astonished  him. 
He  sat  down  near  the  window  with  the  MS. 
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before  him,  and  began  to  read  with  feverish 
haste. 

Olga  seated  herself  quietly  by  his  side, 
watching  his  face  as  if  for  a  verdict.  He 
separated  the  second  page  before  he  had 
finished  the  first,  and  ran  on  without  a 
change  in  the  expression  of  his  face.  A 
smile  curved  his  lips.  Had  she  written 
something  foolish  there  ?  She  did  not  in- 
terrupt him  to  ask,  but  waited  and  watched 
in  silence.  He  looked  grave,  his  eyes 
swiftly  following  the  lines,  then  he  smiled 
again. 

She  remained  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  varying  expression,  until,  coming  to 
the  bottom  of  the  third  page,  he  looked  round 
at  her  in  wonder,  seized  her  hand,  exclaimed 
huskily,  'By  George,  Olga!'  and  went  on 
reading.      Then  her  heart  beat  freely. 

He  held  her  hand,  and,  to  keep  it  thus 
locked,    she    used   the    other   to    supply  him 
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with  the  succeeding  pages.  In  perfect 
silence  he  read  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
then,  laying  down  the  page,  he  lifted  her 
hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  in  homage. 

'  It's  marvellous  !'  he  said,  still  in  wonder. 
'  How  did  you  manage  it  ?' 

'  I  wrote  what  I  remembered  and  felt 
— nothing  but  that.' 

'  Oh,  one  can  see  that  in  every  line  !  But 
the  style — you  must  have  written  before  ?' 

'  Nothing  of  any  consequence  —  nothing 
had  made  so  much  impression  upon  me.' 

<  The  English  is  so  good/  taking  up  a 
page  again  in  perplexity. 

'  My  father  took  great  pains  to  teach  me. 
He  was  a  professor  of  English  at  the  uni- 
versity/ 

'  It's  saved  us/  he  cried  joyfully — '  saved 
us  from  Clapham  and  penury.  There's 
work  for  both  of  us — if  I  am  worthy  to  help 
you/ 
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'  There  must  be  defects  ?' 

'  For  my  own  sake,  I  hope  there  may  be 
more  than  I  have  found  yet  awhile.  It  is 
not  finished  ?' 

'  Oh,  not  a  third.' 

1  We  will  take  it  with  us,  and  we'll  start 
at  once.  You  shall  hear  if  the  publisher  is 
not  as  enthusiastic  as  I  feel.' 

They  went  together  to  the  registrar's, 
where  the  necessary  formalities  were  trans- 
acted, and  then  on  to  the  office  of  the 
publishers,  but  Olga  would  not  go  in. 

1  It  will  save  time,'  she  said.  '  In  my 
presence  they  would  not  open  the  manu- 
script, for  fear  of  having  to  say  something 
unpleasant  about  it;  but  if  I  am  not  there 
they  may  be  willing  to  peep  into  it  and 
discuss  its  merits.' 

'  True,'  said  Lesley  ;  '  that  is  a  practical 
view  of  the  subject  that  escaped  me.' 

'And   then    if  it    does   please   them,  their 
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praise  will  be  twice  as  welcome,  coming 
through  you.' 

A  delicate  consideration  for  his  feelings  was 
the  actual  reason  for  her  declining  to  take 
part  in  the  negotiation. 

*  There  will  be  a  question  of  terms  to 
settle,'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  went  her 
way.  '  If  I  had  to  arrange  that,  he  would 
feel  that  the  money  was  all  mine,  and  that 
he  had  no  right  to  take  part  of  it.' 

It  was  late  when  Lesley  came  into  the 
hotel,  breathless  with  his  quick  walk  from 
the  railway-station,  and  radiant  with  delight 
as  he  greeted  Olga  again. 

'  You  were  quite  right,'  he  said.  '  We've 
been  at  it  all  the  afternoon.  They  couldn't 
have  kept  you  waiting  while  they  were  going 
into  details  of  length,  and  all  the  rest.  It's 
settled.  They  are  going  to  publish  your 
matter  almost  as  it  is — serially  first  of  all. 
The   first   instalment   is  to   come   out  in  the 
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opening  number  of  their  new  magazine — the 
Month.  They're  delighted ;  it's  just  what 
they  want  to  start  with.  It's  a  big  adver- 
tisement for  the  magazine,  and  for  us  too.  I 
don't  know  how  many  copies — they  spoke  of 
an  enormous  number — are  to  be  printed  for  the 
first  issue.  You  are  to  have  the  first  place, 
and  the  matter  is  to  be  leaded.  It's  a  little 
late,  but  they'll  make  up  for  it  by  fresh 
advertisements  and  a  perfect  revolution  in 
their  arrangements.  The  portion  was  marked 
off  and  sent  up  to  the  printers  before  I  left. 
Proofs  will  be  sent  on  to-morrow.  An  artist 
is  coming  for  suggestions  relative  to  illus- 
trations.' 

'  We  will  read  the  proofs  together,  and  you 
shall  correct  them,  dear.' 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  silent  assent, 
finding  no  words  to  express  his  joy. 

'  I'm  not  to  touch  it  much — they  hinted 
that  pretty  clearly,'   he  said,      '  The  fact  is, 

vol.  11.  26 
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there  are  certain  turns  of  expression  and 
idiomatic  characteristics  which  stamp  the 
matter  with  originality,  and  lend  a  charm 
to  the  narrative.  They  suggest  that  amend- 
ments may  be  more  desirable  when  the  story  is 
published  in  book-form,  after  the  serial  issue. 
It  may  need  amplification  in  certain  parts,  and 
some  sort  of  introduction  ;  in  that  I  may  be 
able  to  help  you/ 

'  I  hope  so.' 

'  The  book  should  contain  four  times  as 
much  as  the  portion  you  have  written.' 

6  So  much  the  better.  We  shall  have 
occupation  for  our  long  evenings.' 

'  And  what  delightful  occupation  !  One 
objection  they  made  which  to  me  seems  very 
just/ 

'  Tell  me,  dear/ 

'  Your  book  opens  with  the  escape  from 
Kara.  You  say  nothing  about  the  events 
which  led  up  to  your  exile/ 
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Olga  was  silent.  She  had  purposely 
avoided  that  part  of  the  subject  in  her  desire 
to  tell  nothing  but  the  truth. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  serial  articles, 
but  it  would  double  the  importance  of  the 
book  if  the  political  question  were  intro- 
duced/ 

He  paused,  but  Olga,  pleating  the  hem  of 
her  handkerchief,  remained  silent. 

'  Of  course  it's  a  difficult  subject  for  a 
woman  to  write  about — abstract  questions 
always  are ;  but  you  have  shown  yourself 
equal  to  it  in  many  passages  of  the  part  we 
read — and — and  there,  more  than  elsewhere, 
I  might  be  able  to  help  you.' 

'  That  is  a  great  inducement  to  try,  and  if 
you  think  it  necessary ' 

'  I  do,  undoubtedly.  The  first  question 
that  will  occur  to  the  reader  is,  Why  were 
they  sent  to  Kara?  And  in  justice  to  your- 
self you  ought  to  tell  them.' 

26—2 
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1  Then  I  will,'  she  said. 

It  seemed  to  her  impossible  to  escape  from 
the  slough  of  deception  and  falsehood  in 
which  she  had  set  foot. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

One  afternoon  Lesley  ran  down  to  Pang- 
bourne  to  arrange  with  his  housekeeper  for 
the  coming  event.  Mrs.  Gough,  a  cheery, 
comfortable  old  woman,  bustled  out  to  the 
garden-gate  with  the  strings  of  her  afternoon 
cap  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  looked  down 
the  path  under  her  glasses. 

1  Well,  Mr.  Lesley,  sir !  whoever  would 
have  expected  to  see  you  ?'  she  exclaimed. 

1  Why,  you  seemed  to  know  somehow,' 
answered  Lesley. 

'  No  wonder,  sir.  Hark  at  them  animals. 
When  Jack  and  Sandy  began  I  thought  it 
might     be    some     of    them    little    warmints 
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coming  into  the  garden  after  the  apples. 
But  when  that  Eags  joined  in,  as  wouldn't 
so  much  as  growl  if  thieves  were  bursting 
the  house,  I  knew  it  must  be  you.  Why 
didn't  you  let  me  know  you  were  coming,  sir  ?' 

'  Because  I'm  going  again  directly.  Draw 
me  some  ale  while  I  go  and  quiet  the  dogs.' 

Lesley  spent  five  minutes  with  his  dogs, 
and  then  entered  the  house,  looking  about 
him  with  the  hope  that  Olga  would  like  the 
place  as  much  as  he  did. 

'  And  you're  going  away  directly,  Mr. 
Lesley  ?'  said  Mrs.  Gough,  as  she  placed  the 
tray  before  him,  and  regarding  him  fixedly 
with  a  motherly  interest.  '  Nothing  baleful 
happened,  I  hope,  sir  ?' 

'  Oh,  nothing  baleful !'  replied  Lesley,  with 
a  smile.  '  But  something  is  about  to  happen, 
and  I  have  come  down  to  prepare  you  for  it. 
After  to-morrow  week  I  shall  live  here  alto- 
gether. ' 
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'  Well,  dear  heart  0'  me  !  That  is  good 
news  indeed,  Mr.  Lesley.  To-morrow  week 
you're  a-coming  ?' 

'  Yes ;   and  I  shall  bring  my  wife  with  me.' 

It  took  Mrs.  Gough's  breath  away.  Her 
chin  dropped,  her  jollity  disappeared,  and  she 
looked  at  her  master  in  genuine  trouble,  the 
suddenness  of  the  announcement  suggesting 
a  doubt  which  she  had  never  yet  entertained 
of  the  young  man.  For  so  many  years  he  had 
treated  her  with  the  respect  and  tenderness  of 
a  son  that  she  had  come  to  regard  him  with 
something  like  maternal  affection. 

'  Do  I  know  the  lady,  sir  ?'  she  asked. 

'  You  may  have  seen  Miss  Zassoulich.' 

'  The  Princess !'  she  exclaimed,  dropping 
into  a  chair.  '  And  you're  going  to  bring 
her  here  in  a  week !'  Then  she  added,  lift- 
ing her  hands  from  her  knees  :  '  Why,  there's 
not  time  to  get  the  curtains  washed  !' 

*  Buy  new  ones.' 
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'  And  there's  not  half  a  dozen  teacups  left 
of  the  best  set.' 

'  We  shan't  want  half  a  dozen.  Two  will 
be  enough  for  us/ 

'  Oh,  of  course  you're  not  going  to  see 
company.  There'll  be  no  tea -drinking 
— nothing.  If  we  can  get  a  bit  of  new 
paper  on  the  w7alls  it's  a  wonder !  There's 
the  ceilings,  too  !' 

'  Have  them  whitewashed.' 

'  And  the  mess  they'll  make  !  What's  to 
be  done  about  that  ?' 

'  Have  it  cleared  up. ' 

'  Ah,  you  gentlemen  think  you've  only  got 
to  wish  a  thing  to  get  it  done.' 

'  That's  because  we've  got  such  capable 
friends  as  you  to  serve  us.' 

Mrs.  Gough  still  looked  despondent. 

■  I  know  I  shall  fall  out  with  that  Mrs. 
Parker!' 

'  Mrs.  Parker  will  not  come.' 
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'  Then  who's  to  dress  the  Princess's 
hair  V 

*  She  will  dress  it  herself.' 

'  Oh,  don't  tell  me,  sir — a  Princess  must 
be  waited  on.' 

1  Then  send  for  one  of  your  nieces.' 

<  Well,  sir,  I'll  do  my  best,'  said  Mrs. 
Gough,  with  returning  energy.  *  But  pray 
don't  expect  to  find  the  place  half  finished, 
nor  blame  me  if  the  Princess  finds  fault.' 

It  was  done — they  were  married.  Lesley 
Dunbar  had  made  Olga  his  wife. 

The  day  after  their  marriage  they  went  to 
Pangbourne,  where,  contrary  to  Mrs.  Gough 's 
prognostications,  but  exactly  as  Lesley  ex- 
pected, everything  was  prepared  for  their 
reception,  including  Mrs.  Gough  in  a  black 
silk  gown  and  a  new  cap,  with  her  niece  in 
a  starched  print  dress  and  snowy  apron,  her 
face   as  brightly  coloured,  rigid,  and  shining 
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as  the  '  chiney  image '  which  the  old  lady 
kept  under  a  glass  shade  on  the  mantelpiece 
of  her  own  sitting-room. 

Olga  went  over  the  house  with  Mrs.  Gough, 
and  the  interest  she  took  in  the  well-stocked 
linen-press  and  other  domestic  details  entirely 
dispelled  the  old  housekeeper's  misgivings 
with  respect  to  the  future  happiness  of  her 
master.  '  She's  as  homely  and  pleasant  as 
if  she  were  English  born  and  bred,'  said  she 
to  her  niece,  '  and  not  half  so  haughtified  as 
the  Rector's  lady,  Princess  though  she  be.' 
And  the  dogs  '  took  to  her '  at  once  ;  that 
was  another  favourable  sign. 

Olga  was  delighted  with  her  new  home — 
so  delighted  that  when  she  joined  Lesley 
under  the  veranda  outside  the  bright  little 
sitting-room  she  could  only  express  her  feel- 
ings in  broken  sentences,  interspersed  with 
hysterical  laughter  and  tears,  as  she  clung 
to  her  husband's  neck.      In  the  house  itself 
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there  was  little  to  stir  emotion.  It  was 
pretty,  especially  the  living-room,  with  its 
view  of  the  river  and  the  hills  beyond,  deco- 
rated with  some  good  water-colours  and  a  few 
artistic  treasures,  and  a  commendable  absence 
of  gimcracks,  and  simply  furnished  with  a 
piano,  a  couple  of  tables,  and  some  deep, 
saddle-bagged  lounges;  but  it  was  a  home, 
and  in  it  she  found  tangible  evidence  of  the 
security  she  yearned  for  :  a  reliable  promise  of 
tranquillity  and  honest  happiness. 

Lesley's  dream  also  was  realized ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  pleasures  his  imagination  had 
drawn,  Olga's  companionship  furnished  him 
with  unanticipated  delights.  She  found  out 
charms  that  he  had  overlooked.  A  new  sun 
seemed  to  have  risen,  revealing  beauties 
hitherto  unseen,  and  giving  another  aspect 
to  river  and  wood,  field  and  sky. 

They  talked  of  the  work  to  be  done,  but 
did    very   little    in    those    early   days.       The 
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weather  tempted  them  out  of  doors,  and 
happiness  made  them  idle. 

'  It  will  rain  some  day,'  said  Lesley,  '  and 
the  muses  will  be  glad  to  creep  into  a  snug- 
corner  of  our  room.  They'd  scorn  to  forsake 
such  sunlight  as  this  ;   and  so  will  we.' 

Free  from  care,  Olga  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  steep  herself  in  this  great  flood  of  joy. 
So  they  followed  the  inclinations  of  their 
hearts,  and  were  happier  than  children,  and 
as  innocent,  coming  home  from  their  day's 
wandering  laden  with  bouquets  of  grasses  and 
berries  and  glowing  sprays  of  autumn-tinted 
foliage.  Then,  as  Olga  arranged  their  trophies 
around  the  room,  Lesley,  seated  in  his  chair 
with  a  pipe,  would  rest  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  his  face  in  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
and  watch  her  movements  with  ever  fresh 
admiration  of  her  beauty,  silent  with  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  gratitude.  The  same  inex- 
pressible gratitude  filled  her  heart ;    but  she 
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had  the  woman's  gift  of  talk,  and  so  chatted 
gaily  and  laughed ;  asked  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  a  spray  or  the  har- 
mony of  arrangement,  quite  content  with  a 
monosyllable  now  and  then  from  her  lord. 

Of  course,  it  was  quickly  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  Lesley  had  married  Olga, 
and  had  brought  her  to  the  cottage  ;  but  as  a 
certain  mystery  hung  over  the  affair,  and  they 
had  not  made  public  announcement  of  the 
wedding,  society  left  them  alone  in  their 
seclusion.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
could  not  go  on  for  long.  Lesley  wished  it 
could.      Olga  desired  it  still  more. 

'  One  of  these  days  we  shall  knock  up 
against  someone  we  know/  said  Lesley. 
'  Then  there  will  be  an  explanation,  followed 
by  a  visit.  The  visit  will  have  to  be  returned  ; 
and  when  that  sort  of  thing  sets  in>  heaven 
only  knows  where  it  will  end  !' 

'  Are  we  obliged  to  return  visits  ?' 
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1  They  will  look  on  us  as  a  couple  of  van- 
dals if  we  don't.' 

(  If  it  pleases  them  to  think  of  us  in  that 
way,  why  should  we  not  let  them  do  so  ?' 

Lesley  shook  his  head,  and  in  a  grave  tone 
said  : 

'  It  won't  do,  dear.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
all  very  well  for  a  time,  but  it  can't  last  for 
ever.  I  think  you  would  grow  tired  of  it, 
and  I'm  sure  I  should.  Your  beauty  and 
your  gifts  were  not  bestowed  for  the  sake  of 
one  happy  man,  but  to  give  delight  to  many ; 
and  I — well,  I  think  heaven  has  given  me  a 
certain  dose  of  ambition  that  I  may  not  be 
selfish  enough  to  keep  you  all  to  myself. 
When  we  can  afford  it,  you  shall  go  into 
society.' 

Olga  sighed,  and  hoped  they  might  never 
be  able  to  afford  it. 

However,  they  staved  off  the  evil  as  long- 
as   they   could.       It    was    a   source   of  much 
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childlike  mirth  and  excitement  in  their  walks 
to  look  out  for  carriages  which  might  contain 
acquaintances  on  the  road  and  dodge  them  ; 
and  to  make  cross-cuts  in  order  to  avoid 
passing  well-known  residences  ;  but  at  last, 
in  one  of  these  very  cross-cuts,  they  came 
face  to  face  with  Sir  Gregory  Pincher,  who 
was  on  the  look-out  for  poachers. 

'  It  is  all  over  with  us/  groaned  Lesley, 
when  the  explanation  was  made  and  Sir 
Gregory  had  left  them,  with  the  promise  to 
call  on  them  the  next  day. 

But  that  which  precluded  any  further 
seclusion  was  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of 
the  Month.  On  the  first  page  was  this,  to 
tell  all  the  world  what  had  happened  : 

'OUR  ESCAPE  FROM  SIBERIA. 

1  BY    MRS.    LESLEY    DUNBAR 

'  (Olga  Zassoulich).' 

The  new  magazine  was  everywhere  :  in 
high  piles  on  the  bookstalls  ;   first  in  the  files 
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of  new  periodicals  in  the  shop  windows ;  it 
even  found  a  place  on  the  stationer's  doorpost 
at  Pangbourne.  And  before  it  was  well  out, 
every  newspaper  had  copied  extracts  from  the 
article,  separated  from  the  ordinary  critique. 
Then  the  weekly  papers  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
simultaneously  the  society  journals  took  up 
Olga's  personal  history,  and  told  it  in  half  a 
dozen  different  ways.  The  mass  of  periodical 
literature  that  flowed  into  the  cottage  at 
Pangbourne  from  unknown  sources  showed 
that  Olga's  retreat  was  known.  It  astonished 
Lesley  at  first ;  then  it  intoxicated  him  with 
pride  in  the  possession  of  a  wife  who  usurped 
even  the  place  of  queens  and  statesmen  in 
public  consideration.  It  frightened  Olga — 
numbing  her  heart  with  a  terrible  dread  of 
the  slough  from  which  she  had  only  obtained 
a  momentary  escape. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Just  at  this  time  the  long  spell  of  exception- 
ally fine  weather  came  to  an  end,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  revengeful  torrents.  To  Olga,  whose 
mind  was  not  free  from  the  feminine  ten- 
dency to  believe  in  supernatural  manifesta- 
tions, there  was  significance  in  those  frowning 
clouds  that  veiled  the  sun  without  a  rift  to 
give  a  glimpse-  of  brightness  beyond.  The 
flowers  were  beaten  down  in  the  gardens  ; 
the  birds  were  silent ;  there  wTas  no  sound 
but  the  sighing  and  moaning  of  the  wind, 
and  the  splash  of  drops  from  the  eaves,  falling 
like  heavy  tears.  They  had  been  married  a 
month  —  a  month  of  brilliant  colour  and 
vol.  ii.  27 
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generous  warmth  and  cheerful  sounds.  Was 
her  term  of  exquisite  joy  to  end  thus  in  chilly 
gloom,  with  tears  and  sighs  from  a  stricken 
heart  ?  She  reproached  herself  with  a  dis- 
loyal want  of  faith  in  Lesley  to  entertain 
forebodings  which  could  only  be  realized  by 
the  loss  of  his  love,  and  tried  to  reason 
herself  into  a  happier  mood.  What  had  she 
to  fear  from  the  unlooked-for  sensation  her 
article  had  produced,  and  the  publicity  it 
gave  her  ?  Her  grandfather  and  the  Parkers 
rose  like  spectres  before  her  mind's  eye  in 
answer  to  the  question.  But  was  not  the 
fear  they  raised  as  visionary  as  themselves  ? 
What  would  tempt  her  grandfather  to  return 
to  England  ?  Not  her  prosperity  alone.  And 
the  pecuniary  result  of  her  literary  success 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  his  large 
views — especially  now  that  she  had  a  hus- 
band's protection.  And  what  claim  could 
the  Parkers  have  on  her  ?      She  owed  them 
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nothing.  She  had  made  no  compact  with 
them.  Only  a  spirit  of  revenge  could  incite 
them  to  injure  her ;  and  why  should  they  be 
hostile  to  her?  And  why  should  they  bear 
her  ill  will  ?  They  were  ignorant  even  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  aided  her  grandfather  in 
the  robbery.  The  argument  was  good  enough, 
but  sentiment  would  not  give  way  to  reason, 
and  her  only  hope  was  that  this  outburst 
of  popularity  would  subside  quietly,  and  that 
their  scanty  means  would  compel  them  to  live 
in  retirement. 

The  change  of  weather  had  a  quite  contrary 
effect  upon  Lesley.  Coming  briskly  into  the 
breakfast-room  as  Olga  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, he  exclaimed: 

'  A  bright  fire  and  a  whiff  of  toasting 
bacon,  and  the  rain  pelting  against  the 
windows — now  one  can  appreciate  the  bless- 
ings of  a  home — with  a  wife  in  it,'  he  added, 
drawing  her  to  him  as  he  leaned  against  the 

27—2 
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chimney-piece,  f  A  steady,  determined  down- 
pour— it  looks  like*  a  thorough  break  up  of 
the  fine  weather/ 

'  And  that  pleases  you  ?' 

1  Upon  my  word  I  think  it  does.  You 
regret  it  ?'  he  said,  observing  the  shade  of 
sadness  in  her  face.  She  nodded  her  head  in 
silence. 

'  You  are  thinking,'  he  continued,  '  that  if 
this  weather  holds  out  we  shall  have  a  little 
too  much  of  home  and  its  blessings  ?'  She 
shook  her  head  in  protest. 

'What  then?' 

'  I  was  thinking  how  full  of  happiness  this 
month  has  been — so  full  that  I  could  not  wish 
for  change.  It  is  childish  to  think  like  that, 
I  know  ;  but,  then,  I  have  felt  so  like  a 
child.' 

'  Oh,  come  to  that,  love,  it's  just  as 
childish  to  be  pleased  with  a  change,  as  I 
am.' 
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*  You  had  a  better  reason  than  that.  Tell 
me  that  I  may  share  your  pleasure.' 

'  If  I  had  a  more  respectable  reason,  it  was 
a  certain  promise  of  mental  activity  that  con- 
finement within  doors  suggested.  We  must 
work  now ;  and  we  are  to  work  together. 
You  can't  know  what  delight  that  will  give 
me.' 

■  Scold  me  for  not  knowing  it/  she  said 
tenderly.     '  We  will  begin  to-day/ 

The  girl  brought  in  breakfast,  and  with  it  a 
pile  of  letters  and  papers — mostly  for  Olga. 

'  I'll  tell  you  how  well  do  it/  said  Lesley, 
as  he  seated  himself  at  the  table.  '  We'll  run 
through  the  papers,  and  knock  off  the  corre- 
spondence this  morning ;  then,  after  lunch, 
we  will  draw  up  our  chairs  before  the  fire, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  about  your  early  life 
and  your  father,  and  the  events  that  led  up  to 
your  banishment.  That  will  be  an  easy 
beginning/ 
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He  could  have  proposed  no  harder  task. 
Olga's  heart  sank  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
venting a  consistent  tissue  of  falsehoods  that 
should  conceal  the  truth  and  deceive  her 
husband. 

'  Need  we  touch  that  yet  awhile  ?'  she 
asked.  '  The  history  of  our  escape  has  to  be 
finished.'' 

1  Yes  ;  but  it's  clearer  than  ever  that  I 
ought  not  to  touch  that.  The  reviews  all 
praise  your  style.  I  should  only  spoil  the 
verisimilitude  by  altering  a  word.  I  must 
confine  myself  to  the  biographical  sketch 
which  is  to  preface  your  narrative.  You  see, 
dear,'  he  added,  noticing  the  compunction  in 
Olga's  face,  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand, '  I  shall  have  to  simply  sit  and  look  on 
at  you  until  I  have  some  idea  to  work  on.  It 
won't  take  long,  and  you  can  tell  me  without 
any  attempt  at  literary  construction.' 

'  I  will   do    as   you   wish,    of  course,'   she 
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said,  with  as  much  composure  as  she  could 
command  ;   '  and  I  will  do  my  best.' 

She  was  unusually  silent  during  breakfast, 
and  the  moment  it  was  over  turned  with  a 
forced  expression  of  interest  to  the  heap  of 
letters  and  papers  on  the  side-table.  Would  it 
be  safe  to  tell  any  single  truth  concerning  her 
family  and  her  life  prior  to  her  experiences  in 
Siberia  ?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  lie 
throughout,  and  trust  solely  to  her  imagina- 
tion ?  She  had  told  him  that  her  father  was 
a  professor  in  the  Moscow  University,  but  he 
was  known  there  by  his  real  name,  Laban 
IsaakofT.  She  foresaw  that  the  Eussian 
Government,  interested  in  exposing  the  fraud, 
would  not  fail  to  point  this  out  when  it  came 
under  notice.  Frequent  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  Princess  Kosovski,  and  her  grand- 
father had  boldly  introduced  other  equally 
well-known  names  in  his  narrative  ;  and  they, 
too,  would  probably  disclaim  all  knowledge  of 
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Olga  Zassoulicli  and  her  family  when  the 
book  was  published.  Those  names  must  not 
be  introduced ;  yet  what  plausible  pretext 
could  she  find  to  induce  Lesley  to  suppress 
them  in  the  biographical  sketch  he  was  about 
to  write  ?  Some  must  be  found  at  once,  and 
a  definite  outline  of  the  fictitious  history 
drawn  out  in  her  mind  before  the  terrible  hour 
after  lunch,  when  her  husband  would  question 
her  about  the  past.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
she  was  silent  and  constrained. 

She  was  so  unlike  the  gay  and  cheerful 
companion  of  previous  clays  that  Lesley 
could  not  fail  to  observe  the  change.  When 
he  turned  from  stirring  the  fire  and  glanced 
across  at  her,  she,  who  usually  anticipated 
his  regard,  and  met  his  eyes  with  responsive 
love,  seemed  now  purposely  to  see  nothing 
but  the  letter  quivering  in  her  hand. 

'  Something  has  upset  the  little  wife/  he 
said  to  himself;   '  wonder  what  it  is  !' 
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He  lit  his  pipe,  and  seated  himself  by 
the  fire  with  the  newspapers,  leaving  the 
three  or  four  letters  that  fell  to  his  share  to  be 
read  later  on.  Newspapers  now  furnished 
him  with  an  excitement  which  he  had  never 
before  experienced.  They  came  from  the 
publishers  and  the  wide  circle  of  persons 
who  claimed  acquaintance  with  Olga,  and  con- 
tained notices  of  her  article  in  the  Month, 
or  personal  notes,  all  carefully  marked. 
Lesley  read  every  line  that  concerned  his 
wife  with  greedy  avidity,  and  saw  nothing 
else.  A  line  of  merited  praise  would  make 
his  hair  bristle  and  send  a  thrill  down  his 
back.  '  It  is  my  wife,  my  own  Olga,  whom 
all  the  world  is  talking  about,'  he  said  to 
himself,  with  exultant  pride.  He  kept 
a  large  pair  of  scissors  for  cutting  out  ex- 
tracts ;  his  pockets  bulged  out  with  press 
clippings.  A  few  of  the  personal  para- 
graphs were   vulgar  and  impertinent ;    those 
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he  usually  destroyed  without  a  secoud  read- 
ing. 

There  was  a  paragraph  of  that  kind  in  the 
Interviewer — a    flippant    notice    sent   him    by 

'some     d d     good-natured     friend'    this 

morning.  After  a  paragraph  devoted  to  prais- 
ing Olga's  brilliant  and  absorbing  contribution 
to  the  Month,  another  began  : 

'  Extraordinary  people  do  extraordinary 
things.  That  the  Princess  Olga  Zassoulich 
should  write  the  article  above  noticed  is  less 
surprising  to  those  who  had  the  advantage  of 
meeting  the  witty  and  fascinating  young  exile 
when  she  made  her  appearance  in  London 
society  a  few  months  back,  than  the  fact  that 
she  has  married  Mr.  Lesley  Dunbar.  Who 
is  this  Mr.  Lesley  Dunbar  is  a  question 
which  may  well  be  on  everyone's  lips.  What 
his  claim  to  private  and  personal  admiration 
may  be  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  up  to  now 
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his  public  pretensions  rest  on  the  very  slender 
support  of  being  the  son  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  Besides  exceeding  good  lack,  Mr. 
Dunbar  may  be  credited  with  shrewd  fore- 
sight, for  undoubtedly  his  position  in  society 
as  the  Eight  Hon.  Charles  Dexter  Dunbar's 
son  will  be  greatly  improved  if,  in  addition, 
he  is  known  as  Olga  Zassoulich's  husband/ 

The  Intervieu-er  continued  in  the  next  para- 
graph: 

'  Success  intoxicates  ;  and  Mr.  Dunbar  has 
withdrawn  his  wife  from  society,  and  set  up 
housekeeping  at  Pangbourne.  Every  common- 
place young  man  is  absurdly  jealous  in  the 
early  days  of  his  married  life,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  no  reason  why  Mr.  Dunbar  should 
trample  on  his  instincts  to  prove  the  rule. 
But  the  son  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  should 
think  of  his  own  interests.  Only  in  the  East 
can  a  man  keep  his  wife  by  locking  her  up  ; 
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here  it  is  the  surest  way  to  lose  her.  Pang- 
bourne  when  the  sun  shines  is  pretty  ;  when 
it  doesn't,  Pangbourne  is  hideous.  How  a 
young  woman  of  Mrs.  Dunbar's  temperament, 
fresh  from  the  light  of  London  drawing- 
rooms,  the  harmony  of  sympathetic  natures, 
the  incense  of  flattery,  will  bear  a  week  of 
gloom,  solitude,  and  mephitic  vapour,  plus 
Mr.  Dunbar,  it  is  hard  to  decide.  She  has 
survived  Siberia,  it  is  true,  but  then  some 
people  would  prefer  Siberia.' 

Contrary  to  his  customary  practice,  Lesley 
read  this  paragraph  through  a  second  time, 
with  a  feeling  which  the  writer  could  not 
have  expected  to  awaken.  The  outrageous 
insult  to  himself,  which  might  very  well  be 
regarded  as  a  party  by-blow  at  his  father, 
touched  him  not  in  the  least.  He  could 
afford  to  smile  at  such  a  flagrant  exhibition 
of    bad    taste     and    bad    sense ;     it   was    ttie 
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note  of  pity  struck  by  the  writer  which 
caused  a  sympathetic  chord  in  his  heart 
to  vibrate.  Was  Olga  fit  to  endure  the 
solitude  and  confinement  she  had  accepted  ? 
In  her  generosity,  had  she  not  overrated  her 
strength  to  lead  a  life  of  such  monotony  ? 
Must  not  the  glitter  and  activity  of  the 
past  months  force  themselves  upon  her  re- 
collection, and  stand  out  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  dull  future  ?  Could  any  effort  of  will 
subdue  her  quick  senses  in  their  demand  for 
pleasure  ? 

He  turned  his  head  slowly  towards  the 
window,  where  Olga  had  seated  herself  to 
answer  her  letters.  Her  hand  was  rest- 
ing on  the  paper ;  she  was  gazing  out  into 
the  driving  rain  with  sadness  and  care  in  her 
face.  He  thought  she  was  looking  forward. 
It  was  not  so  ;  she  was  looking  back.  He 
turned  away  his  head  that  she  might  not 
feel   herself    observed — noiselessly  crunching 
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up  the  cutting  and  dropping  it  into  the  fire, 
grateful  to  the  enemy  who  had  opened  his  eyes. 

'  Selfish  beggars  we  are  !'  he  said  to  him- 
self. '  What  seems  agreeable  to  us,  we  take 
it,  must  be  agreeable  to  everyone  else  that 
has  any  sense.  With  a  comfortable  seat  and 
a  pipe  I  could  just  forget  what  confinement 
and  solitude  mean  for  such  a  sensitive,  active 
soul  as  hers.' 

Now  that  the  scales  had  dropped,  as  he 
thought,  from  his  eyes,  he  saw  things  that  had 
passed  unseen  before.  After  the  newspapers 
he  opened  the  letters  ;  they  were  from  friends 
congratulating  him  upon  his  marriage  in  terms 
of  veiled  surprise.  Through  the  veil  he  per- 
ceived that  the  writers  were  wondering 
why  he  had  taken  Olga  away.  One  more 
intimate  than  the  rest  twitted  him  with 
burying  his  treasure,  and  all  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  would  bring  Olga  to  London 
when    Pangbourne    ceased    to    be    attractive 
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to  her.  In  the  past  few  days  he  had 
received  a  dozen  letters  of  the  same  kind 
and  dropped  them  in  his  pocket  carelessly, 
but  in  every  one  of  these  he  found  a  fresh 
appeal  to  his  consideration  for  Olga's  feelings. 
He  rose  quietly,  and,  crossing  to  Olga's  side, 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder,  looked 
down  for  a  moment  into  her  soft  eyes  with 
their  inscrutable  expression,  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

'  Nearly  finished  ?'  he  asked,  glancing  at 
the  long  row  of  letters  by  her  desk. 

1  This  is  the  last.  Read  them,  dear,  if  you 
care  to/  she  said,  taking  up  the  pile  of 
answered  letters,  glad  that  there  was  nothing 
there  which  she  must  conceal. 

'  Who  are  they  from  ?  What  are  they  all 
about  T 

'  People  who  remember  me  more  clearly 
than  I  remember  them,'  she  answered,  with 
a  little  shrug  ;    '  and  they  are  all  the  same/ 
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She  took  up  one  at  hazard  and  offered  it 
to  him.  He  read  it  through  gravely.  The 
same  congratulations,  the  same  carefully 
veiled  solicitude  on  Olga's  account,  the  same 
hope  of  soon  again  seeing  her  in  society,  struck 
again  that  newly-strung  chord  in  his  heart. 

1  And  how  do  you  reply  ?'  he  asked,  laying- 
down  the  letter. 

'  See — the  same  answer  serves  for  all.' 

He  leaned  over  her  shoulder  and  read  the 
page  she  had  been  writing.  It  was  the 
briefest  acknowledgment  of  congratulation 
and  reciprocation  of  friendly  wishes  that 
courtesy  permitted.  There  was  nob  a  word 
to  betray  her  feeling  with  regard  to  this 
forced  retirement,  but  for  that  reason 
Lesley  concluded  that  the  feeling  must  be 
one  of  regret,  which  for  his  sake  she  wished 
to  conceal  from  the  world.  And  this  simple 
misconception  determined  the  course  of  their 
lives. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Olga  had  tortured  herself  in  vain.  When 
she  went  down  from  her  room  after  lunch, 
her  mind  was  as  blank  as  the  story  she  was 
to  tell  to  her  husband.  She  tried  to  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  pure  literary  invention,  a 
harmless  fable,  an  intellectual  fiction ;  but 
her  conscience  forbade  her  to  entertain  the 
illusion,  and  told  her  plainly  that  the  thing 
was  a  lie  to  hoodwink  the  man  she  loved. 

'  How  will  it  end  ?'  she  asked  herself,  as 
she  paused  at  the  door,  pressing  her  hand  to 
her  heart  to  still  its  fluttering  ;  '  how  can  it 
end.  but  in  self-contradiction  and  a  confession 
of  falsehood?' 

vol.  ii.  28 
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But  the  confession  of  falsehood  must  in- 
volve the  telling  of  truth.  And  that  resolu- 
tion presented  such  fearful  consequences 
that  she  recoiled  from  it  as  from  an  abyss, 
and  summoning  her  courage  to  meet  the 
ordeal  with  resolution  and  overcome  this 
last  difficulty  by  self-possession  and  address, 
she  turned  the  handle  and  entered  the  room. 
She  expected  to  see  Lesley  at  the  table  with 
writing  materials  ready  to  take  down  all 
she  said,  but  he  had  made  no  preparation 
beyond  drawing  a  couple  of  chairs  before 
the  fire,  and  in  one  of  these  he  was  seated 
with  a  cigarette,  studying  a  review  from 
the  inexhaustible  stock  in  his  pockets.  He 
read  an  extract  from  it,  remarking  upon  the 
wonderful  personal  strength  which  Olga 
must  have  possessed  to  live  through  the 
horrors  and  sufferings  of  the  march  to  Kara  ; 
and  then,  dropping  the  paper,  fell  quite 
naturally  into  the  subject  of  her  experiences, 
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and  led  her  to  talk  about  her  early  life  with- 
out attempting  to  put  events  into  formal 
sequence.  He  was  very  tender  and  con- 
siderate, and  made  the  task  much  easier  than 
it  would  have  been  had  he  left  her  to  tell  the 
story  in  narrative  form.  But  she  could  not 
look  at  him.  With  the  first  lie  she  dropped 
her  arm  on  the  elbow  of  her  chair  and  bent 
her  head  towards  him  so  that  he  could  not 
see  her  face.  Once  or  twice  her  voice 
faltered.  She  hesitated  and  showed  embar- 
rassment, and  tried  to  excuse  herself,  still 
covering  her  face. 

'  Dearest,'  he  murmured  soothingly,  as  he 
took  her  moist  hand  in  his,  '  one  cannot 
expect  you  to  tell  your  history  as  if  it 
were  a  story  to  please  children  —  these 
memories  must  wring  your  heart  ;  you 
can  only  remember  your  father  with 
emotion.' 

She  burst  into  tears  at  this — not  for  the 
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loss  of  her  father,  but  for  the  pain  of  deceiv- 
ing such  a  gentle  friend  as  this. 

He  jotted  down  the  events  she  had  narrated 
briefly  when  she  came  to  the  end,  and  read 
his  notes. 

'  Is  that  about  right  T  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  I  think  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you.' 

*  Then  we  need  not  have  any  more  long 
talks  on  the  subject/  he  said  cheerfully. 

That  was  a  moment  of  intense  relief  to 
Olga,  but  all  through  the  night  she  lay  awake, 
wondering  what  would  follow  when  this  story 
was  read  in  Moscow. 

'  Here's  an  invitation  from  the  Pinchers,' 
said  Lesley,  when  Olga  came  into  the  break- 
fast-room the  next  morning.  '  Dinner,  next 
Thursday.     We  must  go.' 

'  I  haven't  a  dinner  dress,  dear,'  Olga 
replied,  with  satisfaction. 

'  Then  it's  quite  time  you  had.  I'll  see  if 
we  can  have  the  fly  this  afternoon,  and  we'll 
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bowl  over  to  Eeading.  The  turn  out  will  do 
us  good ;  here's  another  beastly  day,'  he 
added,  scowling  at  the  thick  mist  that  hung 
impenetrable  over  the  river. 

Olga  did  not  observe  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments  with  regard 
to  bad  weather  since  the  previous  morning. 

'  But,  Lesley  dear/  she  said,  taking  his 
arm,  '  can  we  return  this  dinner-party  ?' 

'  Why  not  ?  Our  room  is  small,  but  it  is 
large  enough  to  hold  the  Pinchers  and  half  a 
dozen  more.  And  they  must  be  dull  indeed 
who  shall  not  find  ample  return  for  all  they 
have  given,  in  this  little  room,  graced  by  my 
wife.' 

She  nestled  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder 
in  silence,  vanquished  by  the  welcome  flattery. 
'  A  hermit's  life  is  pleasant  enough  in  the 
summer,'  he  continued;  'but  not  in  such 
weather  as  this.  We  must  have  movement 
and  variety  and  light  to  stimulate  our  facul- 
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ties.  You  were  not  made  for  solitude  ;  nor  I, 
either.  Why,  even  with  you  Pangbourue 
might  grow  wearisome  if  nothing  broke  the 
monotony  of  weeks  indoors/ 

He  spoke  in  a  jesting  tone ;  but  the  possi- 
bility that  he  might  grow  weary  of  this  life, 
which  was  so  dear  to  Olga,  frightened  away 
the  misgivings  with  which  she  regarded  any 
departure  from  it.  And  she  abandoned  her- 
self entirely  to  the  pleasure  of  an  afternoon's 
shopping  with  her  husband. 

They  drove  over  to  Eeading.  The  hired 
brougham  was  cosy  and  comfortable ;  the 
rain  pelted  on  the  roof,  and  trickled  down  the 
closed  windows ;  the  wheels  crunched  the 
soft  roads,  and  they  nestled  close  together 
with  the  rejoicing  hearts  of  travellers  regain- 
ing a  lost  path. 

The  dress  was  bought,  and  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  dressmaker  in  the  town — 
Lesley  having  a  fine  scorn  for  anything  cheap 
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or  second-rate  where  his  wife  was  concerned 
— and  then  returning  by  the  High  Street  to 
the  hotel  where  they  had  left  the  brougham, 
Lesley  caught  sight  of  a  good  jeweller's  shop, 
and  taking  Olga  in,  without  a  word  of  pre- 
paration, he  bought  a  couple  of  diamond  studs 
for  her  ears ;  and  the  insinuating  shopkeeper 
presenting  to  his  notice  a  remarkably  fine 
ring  which  he  thought  might  fit  madame's 
finger,  he  bought  that  as  well,  though  it 
emptied  his  pockets.  In  the  brougham  she 
scolded  him  for  his  reckless  extravagance,  but 
in  her  heart  she  exulted  in  this  new  proof  of 
his  uncalculating  love.  But  they  could  afford 
this  expenditure.  On  the  day  Olga's  article 
appeared,  the  publishers  sent  her  a  cheque  for 
£100,  which  she  put  in  his  hands  with 
unspeakable  joy. 

'This  is  something  like  a  nest-egg!'  he 
said  ;  but,  happily,  he  was  spared  the  morti- 
fication of  taking  a  single  penny  from  it  for 
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their  common  wants,  for  by  the  next  post  he 
received  a  cheque  for  ,£500  from  his  father. 
With  this  came  a  very  cold  and  brief  letter  of 
explanation. 

'  As  I  desire  that  my  son  shall  not  subsist 
upon  the  literary  efforts  of  his  wife,'  the 
Eight  Hon.  wrote,  '  I  enclose  a  cheque  to 
meet  your  personal  expenses  ;  and,  in  order 
that  you  may  maintain  a  position  of  ordinary 
respectability,  I  have  placed  a  fund  in  the 
hands  of  my  bankers  (Messrs.  Lucas  and  Co.), 
which  will  allow  you  to  draw  upon  them  to 
the  amount  of  £500  per  annum.  I  wish  you 
to  understand  definitely,  however,  that  this  is 
the  full  extent  of  any  pecuniary  assistance 
you  are  to  derive  from  me  during  my  life- 
time.' 

At  that  moment  their  Arcadian  existence 
cost  little.  Summing  up  expenses  of  every 
kind,  Lesley  found  that  they  spent  a  little 
over  four  pounds  a  week.     It  seemed  to  him 
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that  they  could  never  want  more  than  could 
be  bought  for  &yq,  and  he  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  ever  having  to  touch  his  wife's  earnings,  or 
call  upon  his  father  for  an  advance.  For  what 
could  they  want  more  than  such  happiness  as 
they  now  enjoyed  ?  But  there  is  no  fixed 
price  for  happiness. 

The  dinner  dress  came  home  promptly. 
It  fitted  perfectly ;  not  a  single  alteration 
could  be  suggested.  Olga's  supple  figure  was 
one  which  appears  in  happy  dreams  to  dress- 
makers— a  figure  that  fits  the  dress,  and 
necessitates  no  cunning  device  of  pad  and 
bone  to  disguise  the  defects  of  nature.  And 
in  this  dress  she  went  on  Thursday  with  her 
husband  to  Sir  Gregory  Pincher's,  and  woke 
up  society  in  Pangbourne.  Never  had  she 
looked  so  beautiful ;  the  richness  of  maturity 
was  added  to  the  freshness  of  youth.  Some- 
body with  poetical  notions  compared  her  to  a 
rose  opened  by  the  sun,  yet  still  moist  with 
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virgin  dew.  Proud  of  the  position  she  now 
held  by  right,  she  wished  to  be  admired  for 
the  sake  of  her  husband,  who  had  given  her 
this  place.  Her  wit,  tempered  with  amiability, 
her  natural  vivacity,  her  modesty  and  grace, 
together  with  the  mysterious  influence  of 
personal  beauty,  won  everybody.  She  was 
too  far  above  ordinary  women  to  excite  their 
jealousy,  and  she  charmed  those  who  might 
have  been  her  enemies  through  envy.  It 
needed  all  Lesley's  self-command  to  conceal 
the  feelings  that  stirred  his  breast — to  sink 
the  rapturous  lover  and  maintain  the  conven- 
tional attitude  of  a  husband.  He  would  have 
liked  to  go  outside  and  feast  his  eyes  upon 
her  unseen,  or  found  some  coin  of  vantage 
where  he  could  listen  to  her  voice  without 
being  taken  for  a  noodle. 

1  To  think  that  you  are  mine,  and  only 
mine!'  he  murmured,  drawing  her  closer  to 
him  as  they  rattled  home  in  the  fly.      It  was 
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a  night  of  keen  happiness  for  her  also  ;  that 
was  only  in  human  nature,  and  she  was  not 
an  angel  —  not  by  any  means  free  from 
human  weakness  and  human  passion. 

Lesley  saw   more    clearly  than    ever  that 
her  place  was  in  society,  that  it  would  have 
been  stupidly  unkind  to  his  wife  and  unjust 
to  the  world  to  keep  her  in  seclusion  ;    and  so 
he  accepted  the  next  invitation  with  avidity, 
and    others    which    speedily   followed    as    it 
became    known   that    they    were    '  available/ 
Olga's  misgivings  faded  away  rapidly.     AVhat 
harm  could  possibly  come  from  these  private 
dinners    and    dances  ?     They    were    too    un- 
noticeable   to    attract    the    attention    even  of 
such  a  paper  as  the  Interviewer.      The  terrible 
old  grandfather  would    certainly  not  intrude 
upon  them  while  their  modest  position  failed 
to  excite  his  cupidity.      She  ceased  to  dread 
him    at    all    after   awhile,   and    accepted  the 
invitations  as  readily  as  Lesley. 
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6  It  does  us  both  a  world  of  good/  said  he  ; 
and  she  assented,  feeling  that  excitement  of 
this  kind  produced  mental  activity.  Her  pen 
ran  swiftly  now ;  she  got  through  a  great  deal 
of  work.  By  the  beginning  of  November, 
she  found  herself  nearing  the  end  of  her  book. 

Lesley,  having  less  to  do,  was  not  so 
energetic,  but  his  part  of  the  work  was  also 
nearing  completion.  The  weather,  exception- 
ally fine  during  the  early  part,  had  been  as 
exceptionally  bad  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
and  about  this  time  several  families  with  whom 
they  had  been  intimate  left  Pangbourne,  after 
pressing  Lesley  to  shut  up  the  cottage  and  find 
a  winter  residence  nearer  London.  He  sounded 
Olga  on  the  subject. 

'  I  am  quite  content  to  stay  here  through 
the  winter,  if  you  are,  clear,'  she  replied. 

'  Oh,  it's  good  enough  for  me,'  he  asserted 
stoutly ;  and  to  all  further  persuasions  he, 
making  no   secret  of  their  pecuniary  circum- 
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stances,  declared  that  winter  in  town  was 
beyond  their  means  that  year,  and  that  they 
were  quite  determined  to  rough  it  at  Pang- 
bourne.  Nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction grew  stronger  and  stronger  in  him 
with  the  monotonous  persistency  of  the  rain. 
They  could  count  only  three  clays  in  the  whole 
month  which  had  allowed  of  good  pleasur- 
able rambles ;  for  the  rest  they  had  been 
limited  to  constitutional  walks  along  the  high- 
road under  waterproofs  and  umbrellas.  And 
now  that  the  invitations  were  falling  off,  they 
were  more  than  ever  confined  to  their  own 
little  box. 

'  By  George !  I  should  like  to  see  the 
inside  of  a  theatre  again/  he  exclaimed  one 
morning,  dropping  the  paper  on  his  knee. 

'  A  propos  de  quoi  V  asked  Olga,  looking  up 
with  a  smile  from  her  desk. 

'  Carmen — Covent  Garden — a  column  and 
a  half  about  it.' 
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1  Carmen  /'  exclaimed  Olga,  in  a  tone  of 
delight.      '  I  should  like  to  read  the  account.' 

1  Better  not,'  he  said,  tossing  the  paper  to 
her.  '  The  effect  on  me  is  pretty  much  what 
poor  old  Tantalus  must  have  endured  with 
that  apple  bobbing  against  his  nose.  Hateful 
weather!'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  exaspera- 
tion, as  he  turned  to  the  window,  thrusting 
his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  '  and  to  think  that 
we  are  boxed  up  here  for  about  four  months 
of  this  kind  of  thing  !' 

Olga,  with  the  instincts  of  a  good  wife, 
sympathized  at  once  with  her  husband's 
wants — a  man  has  need  of  men's  society,  of 
change  of  food  for  his  energetic  mind — *  he 
cannot  by  his  very  nature  be  content  with 
the  passive  enjoyment  of  home  life  which 
meets  a  woman's  requirements,'  she  said  to 
herself;  and  while  her  eyes  mechanically 
followed  the  lines  on  the  paper,  her  thoughts 
wandered  off  in    active  search  for  the  means 
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to  relieve  Lesley's  ennui.  Presently  she  joined 
him  at  the  window,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

'  It  is  gloomy,'  she  said. 

'  Ghastly  !' 

'  Couldn't  you  spare  a  day  once  a  week  to 
run  up  to  London  and  see  your  friends  at  the 
club,  or  go  to  the  theatre — say  every  Monday, 
and  come  back  on  Tuesday  ?' 

'  Without  you,  my  Olga  ?'  he  exclaimed 
with  a  laugh,  followed  by  an  affectionate 
recognition  of  her  disinterested  sympathy. 
'  Why,  I'd  sooner  go  and  sit  with  that  old 
fool  over  there  in  the  punt,  and  watch  the 
float  bobbing  under  the  water.  I  should  at 
least  feel  that  you  were  near  at  hand.  Leave 
you  here  alone  ?  A  likely  thing  !  Why,  you 
don't  know  yet  awhile  how  necessary  you  are 
to  me.  Now,  if  you  had  suggested  that  we 
should  go  up  together  for  a  couple  of  days  a 
week ' 
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'  What  then  ?' 

'  Why,  then  I  should  have  said  we'll  shut 
up  the  box  and  go  to  town  for  three  months  ; 
for  with  your  wonderful  knack  of  making  a 
little  go  a  long  way,  it  would  be  ever  so  much 
cheaper  to  live  in  a  flat  for  a  week  than  in  an 
hotel  for  a  couple  of  days.  And  why  shouldn't 
we  ?'  he  asked,  leading  her  towards  the  fire, 
and  drawing  her  down  into  the  big  chair. 
1  Why  shouldn't  we  ?  I  doubt  if  we  should 
overrun  my  own  income  :  and  if  we  did,  you'd 
give  me  something  out  of  your  book  when  it 
is  published  in  the  spring/ 

'  Something,  dearest !  I  shall  be  unhappy 
if  you  take  anything  less  than  the  whole.' 

In  this  strain  they  discussed  the  subject, 
Olga's  impulsive  generosity  blinding  her  to 
all  the  objections  she  had  entertained,  and 
providing  her  with  arguments  to  overcome 
Lesley's  lingering  hesitation.  Finally  he 
agreed  to  take  the  train  for  London  at  mid- 
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day,  and  hunt  up  a  man  he  knew  who  could 
let  him  know  all  about  flats  and  their  cost. 

'  And  you  will  go  and  see  Carmen,  and  tell 
me  all  about  it  when  you  come  back  to- 
morrow,' said  Olga. 

'  Not  I,'  he  answered.  '  We  will  see 
Carmen  together,  or  not  at  all.  I  shall  be 
back  to  supper.' 

He  was  off,  delighted  as  a  boy ;  and  Olga 
knew  that  this  quiet  country  life  was  to  end. 
As  she  returned  from  the  station,  the  sadness  of 
parting  with  her  husband  for  the  first  time  was 
deepened  by  the  shadow  of  that  presentiment 
which  had  become  little  more  than  a  memory. 

When  the  afternoon  post  came  in,  a  letter 
in  a  blue  business  envelope  attracted  her 
notice.     She  opened  it  first  of  all,  and  read  : 

1 18,  Beatrice  Terrace, 
'  Whitechapel  Road. 

1  Madam, 

'  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  allow  me 
to   call  upon   you   one   day  next  week   with 
vol.  rr.  29 
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respect  to  a  matter  of  great  importance  ?  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  suit  my  call  to  your 
convenience,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  to  meet  you 
at  the  above  address,  strictly  in  private,  at 
any  time. 

'  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

4  Jane  Parker.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

'  What  should  I  do  if  I  were  guiltless  ?' 
Olga  asked  herself,  after  reading  Mrs.  Parker's 
letter,  and  trying  in  vain  to  convince  herself 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  woman. 
Putting  herself  in  that  envied  position,  she 
felt  that  she  should  show  the  letter  to  Lesley 
on  his  return ;  but  a  second  glance  at  it 
proved  to  her  the  impossibility  of  doing  that. 
The  phrase,  s  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  suit 
my  call  to  your  convenience,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  to  meet  you  at  the  above  address,  strictly 
in  private,'  intimated  clearly  enough  that 
secrecy  was  advisable.  Lesley  would  want  to 
know  what  she  meant  by  that,  and   failing  to 

29—2 
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receive  an  explanation  from  Olga,  would 
probably  treat  it  as  an  impertinence,  fling 
the  letter  in  the  fire,  and  forbid  her  to  take 
any  further  notice  of  the  writer.  What  other 
course  might  a  gentlewoman  take  ?  She 
might  treat  the  writer  with  contempt  — 
destroy  her  letter,  say  nothing  about  it  to 
Lesley,  and,  standing  on  her  dignity,  meet 
the  woman  with  at  least  some  pretence  of 
fearlessness,  if  she  thought  fit  to  come  to 
Pangbourne  without  being  bidden.  On  the 
whole  this  appeared  to  be  the  best  thing  to 
do  ;  but  it  was  not  until  she  heard  Lesley's 
step  in  the  garden  that  she  could  decide  to 
burn  the  letter. 

'What  a  night!'  he  exclaimed,  as  she 
opened  the  street  door.  *  Don't  touch  me, 
dear.  I'm  as  wet  as  if  I  had  been  wading 
in  the  river,  as  I  might  have  been  if  a 
blessed  instinct  hadn't  guided  me  through 
the   darkness    to   you.'       She   helped   him  to 
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take  off  his  wet  ulster  all  the  same,  and 
fetched  his  warm  slippers  while  he  took  off 
his  boots. 

'  That  sloppy,  execrable  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Swan,'  he  pursued,  '  has  extin- 
guished the  last  flickering  doubt  about  the 
advisability  of  hanging  on  here.  Though  there 
is  comfort  to  be  found  even  in  Pangbourne/ 
he  added,  pausing  as  they  entered  the  room 
with  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  fire,  the 
glittering  supper-table,  the  bowl  of  chrysan- 
themums, which  gave  it  the  touch  of  a  feminine 
hand,  and  the  wife  by  his  side  ;  '  but  as 
light  and  brightness,  and  all  delights,  must 
be  found  wherever  you  are,  the  argument 
against  Pangbourne  still  holds  good,  and  we 
will  be  off  to-morrow.' 

'To-morrow,  dear!'  exclaimed  Olga,  her 
heart  leaping  with  a  secret  hope. 

'  To-morrow,'  he  answered,  with  boyish 
gaiety,    rubbing  his    hands    before    the  fire ; 
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'  unless  you  are  unusually  obstructive.     What 
is  there  for  supper  V 

'  Partridge  ;  I  think  you  must  wait  a 
quarter  of  an  hour/ 

'  So  much  the  better.  Time  to  get 
thoroughly  dry  and  particularly  hungry. 
Time,  too,  to  give  you  a  history  of  my 
wanderings  and  adventures  since  the  morning/ 

They  amounted  to  this — he  had  failed  to 
find  the  friend  he  sought,  but,  prompted  by 
affectionate  remembrance,  he  had  gone  on 
to  Grandison  Chambers,  where  he  found  that 
a  flat  he  had  loug  coveted  was  to  let.  '  I 
should  have  taken  it  when  I  had  the  chance 
long  ago,'  he  said;  'but  at  that  time 
three  bedrooms,  two  sitting-rooms,  and  a 
kitchen  for  a  bachelor  of  modest  pretensions 
seemed  too  many  ;  now  they  are  just  the 
thing.  Capital  rooms,  bright  and  light,  a 
good  look-out,  and  rent  next  to  nothing.  We 
may  give  them  up  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
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but  we  must  decide  upon  taking  them  or  not 
by  mid-day  to-morrow.  We  will  go  up  by  the 
7.30,  and  if  you  like  the  rooms,  we  will  take 
them  at  once.' 

1  Of  course  I  shall  like  them,  dear,  if  you 
do ;  but  when  shall  we  go  into  them  ?' 

'  In  a  couple  of  days,  or  three  at  the 
outside.' 

Olga  reflected.  Surely  Mrs.  Parker  would 
wait  as  long  as  that  for  an  answer  to  her 
letter  before  coming  to  Pangbourne. 

*  There's  your  hotel  just  over  the  way,' 
Lesle}^  continued  ;  '  we  can  stay  there  in  the 
interval.' 

'  Not  come  back  to  Pangbourne  ?' 

\  Why  should  we  ?  We  have  no  engage- 
ments here.  There  is  no  practical  difficulty. 
We  may  hire  what  furniture  we  need — that 
will  be  ever  so  much  more  economical  and 
less  bothersome  than  moving  heavy  things 
from    here     to    London,     and    back    again. 
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Linen,  cutlery,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
we  can  have  from  here.  After  supper  you 
shall  write  a  list  of  all  we  may  need,  and  I 
will  make  Mrs.  Gough  understand  that 
she's  to  get  them  packed  and  sent  away  by 
to-morrow  night ;  she  and  Kitty  to  follow 
the  next  morning.  Naturally  she  will  declare 
it  is  impossible,  but  she'll  do  it,  all  the  same. 
It's  astonishing  what  she  can  do  when  she 
tries.' 

'  Then  the  house  will  be  shut  up  the  day 
after  to-morrow  ?' 

1  For  two  months.  If  Mrs.  Gough  and 
her  niece  cannot  acclimatize  themselves  in 
London,  they  may  come  back  here  when  we 
have  found  servants  to  take  their  place.  It's 
very  sudden,  I  know,'  he  added,  noticing  the 
absorbed  expression  on  Olga's  face  ;  '  but  that 
seems  an  advantage  in  a  case  of  this  kind — 
it  avoids  a  lot  of  little  worries.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  Olga  answered  eagerly.     To  her 
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the  trouble  to  be  avoided  by  this  sudden  de- 
parture was  anything  but  little.  It  was 
possible  that  Mrs.  Parker,  coming  to  Pang- 
bourne  and  finding  her  gone,  would  be  unable 
to  trace  her,  and  abandon  the  attempt.  But 
the  dread  of  this  woman  and  her  unknown 
purpose  clung  to  Olga  for  many  days  after 
they  were  settled  in  their  new  home  in 
Grandison  Chambers.  She  started  at  every 
tingle  of  their  door-bell  ;  she  quaked  with 
apprehension  when  Lesley  took  in  the  letters, 
and  turned  them  over  to  find  which  were  for 
him,  expecting  each  moment  to  see  him  pick 
out  one  in  a  blue  envelope,  and  question  her 
as  to  its  origin.  In  the  street,  at  the  theatre, 
her  eyes  wandered  involuntarily  in  search  of 
that  thin  face  and  those  angular  features. 
These  symptoms  of  nervous  trepidation  could 
not  escape  her  husband's  watchful  regard.  He 
twitted  her  with  rusticity,  and  laughingly 
declared  that  two  months  more  of  Pangbourne 
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would  have  rendered  her  as  fearful  of  Loudon 
streets  and  London  sounds  as  Mrs.  Gough 
herself.  Olga  was  thankful  to  have  this  ex- 
planation provided  for  her.  As  time  went  on 
her  fears  abated.  No  letter  had  been  for- 
warded from  Pangbourne  ;  and  this  seemed  to 
justify  the  supposition  that  Mrs.  Parker,  after 
a  personal  visit  to  the  cottage,  had  given  up 
the  pursuit.  The  distractious  of  London  life, 
the  perfect  harmony  that  existed  between  her- 
self and  her  husband,  their  pleasures,  which 
increased  as  their  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances expanded,  all  tended  to  dissipate 
gloomy  forebodings  and  restore  confidence. 
But  this  happier  condition  was  not  of  long- 
duration .  One  morning,  as  she  was  dressing 
for  a  walk,  the  door-bell  rang.  Mrs.  Gough 
and  her  niece  were  out. 

'I'll  see  who  it  is,'  Lesley  called  from  the 
adjoining  sitting-room. 

Olga   continued  her    toilet  ;    presently  she 
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paused  to  listen,  catching  the  faint  sound  of  a 
colloquy  in  the  entrance-room  beyond.  The 
outer  door  closed,  and  the  next  moment  she 
heard  Lesley's  voice  in  the  sitting-room  quite 
plainly  as  he  said  : 

'  Mrs.  Dunbar  is  dressing.  She  will  hear 
what  you  have  to  say/ 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir/ 

The  clear,  hard,  staccato  utterance  of  those 
few  words  was  sufficient  to  identify  the 
speaker  and  strike  terror  into  Olga's  heart. 
Mrs.  Parker  was  there,  in  the  next  room,  with 
Lesley. 

1  But,  perhaps,  sir,'  the  woman  said,  arrest- 
ing Lesley,  who  had  already  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door,  '  as  Mrs.  Dunbar  is  dressing  to  go 
out,  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  I  called  at 
some  other  time/ 

'  You  said  the  matter  was  of  great  private 
importance.' 

1  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  me,  sir ;  but 
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when  I  said  it  was  private  I  did  not  mean  that 
it  was  anything  I  could  not  tell  you/ 

'  Mrs.  Dunbar  will  be  alone  this  after- 
noon,' said  Lesley,  dropping  his  hand  as  he 
remembered  that  an  engagement  would  take 
him  out  after  lunch,  '  and  may  have  more 
time  to  give  to  your  affairs  than  she  has  at 
present/ 

'  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I  will  call 
in  the  afternoon,  if  it  is  not  inconvenient.  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  intrude,  but  Mrs. 
Dunbar  was  always  such  a  kind  mistress  to 
me  that  I  felt  she  would  not  be  angry  with 
me  for  asking  her  assistance  now  I  am  in 
difficulties/ 

'  Sorry  to  hear  you  are  in  trouble,  Mrs. 
Parker,'  said  Lesley,  going  slowly  towards  the 
passage  entrance. 

'  We've  been  out  of  situation,  sir,  my 
husband  and  I,  ever  since  we  left  Pang- 
bourne.      Prince   Zassoulich  had  no   need  of 
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my  services,  having  parted  with  the  Princess, 
and  we  thought  we  might  get  an  engagement 
together  as  before.  But  we  haven't  succeeded, 
sir,  and  now,  having  come  to  the  end  of 
our  means,  we  are  bound  to  separate.  My 
husband  has  the  offer  of  a  place,  and  I 
thought  the  Princess  would  use  her  influence 
to  get  me  a  situation.' 

■  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Dunbar  will  try 
to  help  you,'  said  Lesley,  opening  the  door. 
'  I  will  tell  her  you  have  called,  and  will  come 
again  about  three.' 

Olga,  with  her  ear  to  the  door,  had  caught 
every  word  of  the  dialogue,  and  now  as  the 
outer  door  closed  she  breathed  freely  again. 
But  she  turned  hastily  to  the  dressing-table, 
snatched  up  a  veil,  and  bent  forward  to 
arrange  it  before  the  glass,  that  Lesley  might 
not  detect  the  traces  of  the  terrible  anxiety 
which  yet  agitated  her. 

A  simple  application  for  help  :    this,  then, 
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was  the  climax  which  had  kept  her  for 
weeks  in  suspense  and  dread.  To  what 
length  would  these  unreasonable  fears  lead 
her  ?  If,  instead  of  turning  from  the  door, 
Lesley  had  opened  it,  when  the  handle  was  in 
his  hand,  he  would  have  found  her  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  with  terror;  she  must 
have  betrayed  herself.  Self-possession  and  a 
little  dissimulation  were  yet  necessary  to  con- 
ceal the  workings  of  her  guilty  conscience, 
and  she  lingered  before  the  glass,  manipulat- 
ing the  gauze,  as  she  brought  her  faculties 
back  under  control. 

'  Mrs.  Parker,'  said  Lesley,  entering  the 
room. 

1  I  thought  it  was  her  voice,'  said  Olga, 
assuming  a  tone  of  unconcern,  as  she  bent 
down  to  arrange  a  hair-pin.  '  What  does  she 
want  ?' 

Lesley  recapitulated  all  Olga  already  knew, 
and  then  said  : 
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'  She  seemed  a  very  able  servant.' 

1  I  had  never  to  find  fault  with  her.' 

'  Then  the  simplest  way  of  helping  her 
will  be  to  engage  her  for  yourself.' 

k  Oh,  Lesley  !'  exclaimed  Olga,  in  a  tone  of 
expostulation  that  marked  returning  fear ; 
'  you  don't  know  how  much  a  lady's-maid 
costs  ;   and  I  have  no  need  of  one.' 

'  Of  course,  a  man  cannot  know  much 
about  such  matters,'  Lesley  replied,  with  a 
laugh.  '  But  I  have  watched  you  for  five 
minutes  trying  to  get  that  veil  right ;  and  I 
should  think  it  would  be  an  economy  to  have 
a  maid  to  do  it  for  you.' 

Olga  laughed,  and  finished  the  arrange- 
ment as  Lesley,  in  a  more  serious  tone, 
added :  '  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  help  the 
woman.' 

1  We  will,  dear ;  but,  if  possible,  in  some 
other  way.      Now  I  am  ready  at  last.' 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

Punctually  at  three  o'clock  Mrs.  Parker 
rang  the  bell.  Olga  herself  opened  the 
door  ;  the  woman  followed  her  into  the  sitting- 
room  without  a  word,  and  stood,  her  arms 
folded  before  her,  regarding  Olga  with  cruel 
purpose  in  her  fixed  gray  eyes,  uncompromis- 
ing resolution  in  her  hard,  thin,  inflexible 
mouth.  Olga's  courage  sank.  She  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  composure 
before  the  ominous  significance  of  this 
woman's  silence  and  hostile  attitude. 

'  My  husband  has  told  me  that  you  require 
help,'  she  said,  seating  herself. 
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'  Is  Mr.  Dunbar  at  home  ?'  asked  Mrs. 
Parker,  with  a  glance  at  the  inner  door. 

'No.' 

1  Is  anyone  at  home  ?' 

'  No.     I  am  quite  alone/ 

1  You  did  not  reply  to  my  letter.' 

'  It  was  not  one  that  I  could  reply  to.  If 
you  had  addressed  me  in  the  terms  you  used 
in  speaking  to  my  husband  this  morning,  I 
probably  should  have  replied.' 

'  There  was  no  need  to  speak  that  way. 
We  understand  each  other.  Mr.  Dunbar 
thinks  that  I  was  your  servant,  and  it's  no 
good  undeceiving  him.  But  you  know  that  I 
was  not  your  servant,  but  a  partner.  If  you 
think  I've  come  here  now  to  whine  for.  help 
it's  because  you  wish  to  cheat  yourself.  It 
isn't  charity  I  want  :  it's  justice.  You  may 
call  it  thieves'  justice  if  you  like.' 

'  You  have  no  claim  upon  me,'  said  Olga, 
seeking  in  desperation  the  arguments  she  had 
vol.  11.  30 
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found  to  silence  her  own  misgivings.  '  All 
that  I  had  from  you  has  been  returned  to  you 
through  your  friend,  Mr.  Phillips.  I  have  not 
a  thing  that  belongs  to  you.' 

'  Cheat  yourself  as  much  as  you  like, 
but  don't  try  to  cheat  me,  Mrs.  Dunbar,' 
said  Mrs.  Parker,  closing  her  arms  on  her 
meagre  breast,  and  stiffening  herself  still 
more.  '  You  don't  square  me  off  by  sending 
back  a  parcel  of  second-hand  clothes  and 
imitation  diamonds.  You've  got  to  answer 
for  the  diamond  your  grandfather  made  off 
with.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  grand- 
father.' 

'  No,  because  it  suits  you  to  separate. 
But  you  had  something  to  do  with  him  when 
my  husband  and  I  saved  you  from  the  work- 
house ;  and  you  know  the  terms  he  made  with 
us.' 

'  Nothing  at  all  that  concerns  a  diamond.' 
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'  Then  you  ought  to.  You  knew  what  your 
grandfather  was.     You  knew  he  was  a  thief.' 

Olga's  head  sank.  Mrs.  Parker  paused,  to 
prolong  the  humiliation. 

'  You  knew  he  was  a  thief,'  she  repeated  ; 
'  and  you  knew  that  we  were  to  play  this 
game  of  master  and  servant  till  we  found  a 
chance  of  getting  a  big  prize  to  share  among 
us!' 

'  Nothing  !  Nothing!'  Olga  protested  in 
agony,  without  raising  her  head. 

'  You  are  not  a  fool,  ma'am.  You  have  more 
sense  than  most  women.  You  played  your 
part  well.  If  you  didn't  know  that  our  game 
was  robbery,  what  on  earth  did  you  think  we 
were  playing  for  ?' 

'I  understood,'  Olga  said,  with  effort — 
'  I  understood  that  you  were  to  help  us 
in  maintaining  a  position  which  might  in  the 
end  enable  us  to  repay  your  services.' 

'  That's  something,    at  any  rate,  to  stand 

30—2 
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on.  You  confess  that  you  were  party  to 
that  T 

i  Yes,'  murmured  Olga,  in  a  voice  stifled 
by  shame;   'I  admit  that.' 

'  Very  well,  then.  You've  got  now  what 
you  tried  for.  Through  us  you  married 
Mr.  Dunbar,  and  now  hold  a  position  in  the 
world.     Pay  us  for  what  we  have  done.' 

Olga  raised  her  head,  seeing^  for  the  first 
time,  the  existence  of  this  obligation. 

'We've  no  claim  upon  you,  indeed!' 
Mrs.  Parker  continued,  in  rising  indignation  ; 
'  why,  you  owe  us  for  everything  you've 
got.' 

'  I  did  not  think  of  that,'  Olga  faltered,  in 
dismay. 

'  Well,  now  you  do  think  of  it,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?' 

Olga  rose,  looking  round  her  wildly,  as 
if  expecting  to  find  an  answer  to  that 
question    in    some  tangible    object    that    she 
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might  call  her  own,      '  What  do  you  want  ?' 
she  gasped. 

*  Our  share  in  the  diamond  is  worth  ten 
thousand  pounds.      Pay  that !' 

'  How  am  I  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  that  V 
Olga  asked  despairingly. 

4  Oh,  we're  not  unreasonable.  We  shan't 
spoil  our  chance  by  asking  impossibilities. 
We  will  take  it  by  instalments.  How  much 
can  you  spare  to  begin  with  ?' 

1 1  have  no  money.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense  !'  said  Mrs.  Parker  sharply. 
'  We  read  that  you  got  a  hundred  pounds  for 
your  writing.' 

'  I  have  given  it  to  my  husband.' 
.  '  Then   you    must    get    it    back    again    at 
once ;    we're    hard    up.       And    while    you're 
about  it,  you  might  get  something  more.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  I  suppose  you  know  where  he  keeps  his 
money  V 
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'  You  mean  that  I  am  to  rob  my  husband !' 
Olga's  voice  rose  barely  above  a  whisper. 
Mrs.  Parker  raised  her  eyebrows  with  an  air 
of  indifference. 

'  It's  quite  immaterial  to  us  how  you  get  it, 
ma'am.  I  say  again,  we  don't  want  to  push 
you  to  extremities.  If  you  don't  like  taking 
your  own  property  from  your  husband,  I  dare 
say  there  are  other  means  to  be  thought  of.' 

'  What  means  ?' 

Mrs.  Parker  pursed  up  her  lips,  not  wishing 
to  commit  herself  unnecessarily. 

'  What  means  ?'  Olga  repeated ;  '  I  see 
none.' 

'  You  go  out  a  great  deal.  I  know  what 
ladies  are.  Something  is  always  being  left 
on  the  dressing-tables.' 

Olga  turned  fiercely  as  if  she  had  been 
struck. 

'  Do  you  think  I  am  a  thief  ?'  she  asked 
indignantly. 
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Mrs.  Parker  looked  stolidly  at  the  end  of 
the  room  in  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then, 
losing  patience,  turned  on  Olga  with  a  snap. 

'  Well,  look  here,  ma'am,'  she  cried ; 
'  I  won't  be  spoke  to  like  that  if  I  give 
advice  when  asked  to.  I  don't  care  what 
you  are  or  what  you  ain't.  All  I  have  to 
say  is  that  you  must  find  a  hundred  pounds 
somehow.' 

Olga  reflected.  She  had  the  keys  of  the 
desk  in  which  Lesley  kept  his  money.  She 
knew  he  had  cashed  the  publisher's  cheque. 
It  was  hers.  Might  she  not  use  it  to  be  rid 
of  this  woman?  She  took  a  step  towards 
the  desk,  then  checked  herself. 

'And  after  you  have  the  money,  what  then  V 
Mrs.   Parker    raised    her   pink    eyelids    in 
silence. 

'  How  is  this  to  end  ?' 
Mrs.  Parker  replied   in  the   same   way   as 
before. 
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'  Suppose, '  said  Olga,  under  a  new  impulse, 
'  I  refuse  to  give  anything  V 

'  Ah,  now/  replied  Mrs.  Parker,  descending 
from  her  pinnacle  of  silent  indifference — 
'  now  you  speak  on  a  point  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  answer.  If  you  refuse  to  pay  what 
is  just,  and  try  your  grandfather's  game  on 
us,  w7e  shall  sell  certain  information  my 
husband  has  obtained  to  Major  Caldecott,  and 
enable  him  to  have  old  Isaakoff  arrested.' 

The  bare  threat  staggered  Olga ;  but  after 
a  moment's  reflection  she  said  : 

'  You  dare  not  do  that.' 

Mrs.  Parker  tossed  her  head  contemp- 
tuously. 

'  You'll  tell  me,  perhaps,'  said  she,  '  that 
we  don't  know  our  own  business?  We  could 
have  sold  our  secret  and  got  off  to  America  a 
fortnight  ago  if  it  had  suited  us.'  She  paused, 
then,  Olga  still  regarding  her  with  suspicious 
incredulity,  continued  :   '  You  want   to  know 
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why  we  didn't  ?  Well,  we  didn't  because 
we  saw  that  it  would  suit  you  to  pay  us  more 
to  keep  the  secret/ 

'  Shall  I  yield  to  a  mere  threat  ?'  Olga 
asked  herself.  Mrs.  Parker  read  the  thought 
and  felt  it  necessary  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion. 

'Your  husband's  father  employed  a  detec- 
tive, named  Hemmings,  to  run  you  down,  in 
order  to  prevent  Mr.  Dunbar  marrying  you. 
Hemmings  could  do  nothing — they  never  can 
without  bribing  one  thief  to  betray  the  others, 
and  we  were  in  no  hurry.  When  bis  son 
married  you,  Mr.  Dunbar  dismissed  Hem- 
mings, being  just  as  anxious  to  keep  the 
crime  dark  now  as  he  was  before  to  expose 
it.  Hemmings  saw  that  he  was  not  the  only 
person  interested  in  the  discovery — Major 
Caldecott  would  be  glad  to  get  his  diamond 
back  for  something  less  than  its  value.  He 
set  to  work  on  his  own  account,  and  following 
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up  the  clues  he  had  got,  found  your  grand- 
father. But  he  couldn't  find  the  diamond. 
A  nice  job  he  gave  himself  for  nothing. 
When  he  found  he  could  do  nothing  with 
your  grandfather  he  came  to  us.  We  knew 
where  the  diamond  was  four  days  after 
Isaakoff  left  England — not  in  his  hands,  you 
may  be  sure.  We  know  how  it  is  to  be  got. 
That's  our  secret,  and  we  can  sell  it  to  Hem- 
mings  any  moment  if  we  choose.' 

This,  again,  was  nothing  more  than  an 
assertion,  and  one  which  to  Olga  seemed 
doubtful.  The  incredulity  in  her  face  ex- 
aspirated  Mrs.  Parker — naturally  irritable,  and 
only  patient  by  effort. 

'  If  you  don't  know  how  our  business  is 
worked  I  must  tell  you,  I  suppose,'  said  she. 
'  Your  grandfather  left  England  without 
much  ready  money.  He  went  to  Hamburg — 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that — and  took  the 
diamond  to  a  dealer;   a  receiver  well  known 
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to  us.  The  dealer  lent  him  money  on  it, 
to  be  repaid  back  with  interest  when  the 
diamond  was  sold.  But  a  diamond  of  that 
size  is  hard  to  sell.  It's  known  all  over  the 
world  to  every  dealer  in  diamonds,  and 
couldn't  be  sold  without  the  risk  of  its  being 
claimed  by  the  party  it  was  stolen  from.  It 
is  settled  that  if  a  customer  cannot  be  found 
in  six  months  it  shall  be  cut  up.  That 
means  a  tremendous  loss,  and  we  ain't 
going  to  let  it  be  cut  up  while  we've  any 
share  in  it.  When  we're  paid  off  they 
may  do  what  they  like  with  it.  One  thing's 
clear — the  moment  it  is  sold,  your  grand- 
father will  be  out  of  danger.  He  prefers 
the  danger  to  the  loss.  He  thinks  that  he's 
safe  ;  so  he  is,  as  far  as  the  dealer  is  con- 
cerned. The  dealer  wouldn't  rob  any  of 
us — not  a  penny.  But  we  know  where  he 
keeps  the  diamond.  A  word  from  us  would 
lead   to    a    search  ;    the    diamond    would    be 
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found,  and  so,  to  save  himself,  the  dealer 
would  have  to  tell  where  he  got  it  from  :  and 
before  your  grandfather  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened he  would  be  seized  by  the  police. 
Noiv  do  you  understand  it  ?' 

Olga  made  no  reply.  Her  doubt  was  not 
dispelled ;  on  the  contrary,  it  grew,  reviving 
hope  and  courage.  She  tried  to  read  the 
truth  of  the  statement  in  Mrs.  Parker's 
wooden  face.  Under  that  scrutiny  the  woman 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness. 

'It's  like  this,'  she  said  hurriedly:  'the 
diamond  is  worth  twenty  thousand  to  Major 
Caldecott ;  if  he  can  get  it  for  fifteen,  it's  not 
likely  hell  refuse  it.  If  Hemmings  can  get 
it  for  ten,  he  won't  refuse,  either.  Ten  is 
our  share,  and  that's  what  we  will  take  for  it. 
And  surely  it  is  worth  that  to  you.' 

'  Ten  thousand  pounds  !' 

'  Little  by  little,'  suggested  Mrs.  Parker, 
in  a  less  insolent  tone.      '  A  little   at  a  time 
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— we  won't  be  hard  on  you,  providing  it's 
paid  up  in  six  months.  After  that,  as  I  told 
you,  the  diamond  will  be  recut,  and  you  will 
be  as  safe  as  if  it  had  never  been  through 
your  hands.' 

This  allusion  to  her  share  in  the  robbery 
had  an  obvious  effect  upon  Olga,  which  did 
not  escape  Mrs.  Parker's  observation. 

'  All  that  must  come  out,'  said  she. 
1  Why,  it's  worth  as  much  as  we  ask  to  con- 
ceal what  happened  before  the  robbery.' 

This,  again,  was  true.  Bui  how  was  any- 
thing like  the  sum  to  be  obtained  ? 

'  Ten  thousand  pounds !'  she  murmured 
tremulously. 

'A  bit  now  and  then.  You  shall  have 
time.  Give  me  the  hundred  you  promised, 
and  you  shan't  see  me  again  for  a  fortnight. 
Not  then,  if  you  choose  to  send  the  same 
amount  to  our  address  —  Beatrice  Terrace, 
Whitechapel  Koad.' 
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Olga  hesitated  a  moment ;  then,  goaded  to 
sudden  recklessness  by  this  pursuing  fate,  she 
took  the  notes  from  her  husband's  desk,  and 
threw  them  blindly  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Parker 
greedily  gathered  them  up. 

'  It  seems  a  lot  to  you,'  she  said,  in  a  tone 
intended  to  be  conciliatory  ;  '  but  it's  nothing 
— nothing.  It  will  come  easier  to  you  as  you 
get  used  to  it,  finding  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
there ;  and  if  we  can  see  a  good  safe  chance 
of  your  getting  it  still  more  easily ' 

'Go,  go  V  exclaimed  Olga,  turning  away 
with  loathing. 

By  a  coincidence,  less  remarkable  than  it 
at  first  seemed  to  Olga,  a  letter  from  her 
grandfather  came  by  the  afternoon's  post,  half 
an  hour  after  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Parker. 
It  was  addressed  to  Pangbourne,  and  had  been 
redirected  there.  The  enclosure  was  written 
in  Pvussian,  and  ran  thus  : 
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'  Madam, 

'  As  my  infirmity  compels  me  to 
employ  an  amanuensis,  I  must,  of  necessity, 
express  myself  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
adopt  a  nomenclature  which  you  will  under- 
stand more  readily  than  other  persons.  My 
chief  object  in  writing  is  to  offer  you  that 
guidance  which  you  may  remember  I  foresaw 
you  wrould  require.  If  you  have  not  already 
received  a  visit  from  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Ihompson, 
you  soon  will.  They  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  me  lately,  and  as  their  atten- 
tions were  becoming  monotonous,  I  suggested 
that  they  should  exercise  their  talent  in  a 
new  direction,  and  see  if  they  could  succeed 
better  with  you  than  they  have  with  me. 
The  poor  souls  were  delighted  with  the  idea, 
and  seemed  quite  grateful  for  the  hint  (their 
intelligence  is  of  the  most  mediocre  kind,  and 
they  are  altogether  unfit  for  a  fine  art  which 
requires  invention  and  intellectual  attainments 
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of  a  high  order).  They  will  doubtless  tell 
you,  as  they  told  me,  that  they  know  where 
the  philosopher's  stone  is  to  be  found.  They 
do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind,  and  are 
perfectly  unable  to  do  me  the  slightest  injury, 
as  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  attempt.  Do  not  let  them 
frighten  you  on  that  account.  I  am  quite 
safe.  But  they  may  do  you  very  serious 
injury.  There  are  other  discoveries  besides 
that  of  the  philosopher's  stone  which  may 
damage  }our  brilliant  prospects.  You  must 
remember  that  they  are  clumsy  and  stupid, 
and  consequently  are  more  to  be  feared  than 
if  they  were  wisely  wicked. 

'  It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  world  to  aid  you  personally  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  which  must  soon  beset 
you  ;  but  that  is  impossible,  and  I  can  only 
gi^e  you  such  advice  as  may  enable  you  to 
beat  your  enemies.    For  they  are  to  be  beaten 
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again  as  they  were  beaten  before.  On  no 
account,  however,  must  you  suffer  them  to 
think  that  this  will  be  their  fate.  On  the 
contrary,  you  should  flatter  their  vanity,  and 
lead  them  to  suppose  that  victory  is  within 
their  reach.  This  you  may  easily  do  by 
listening  to  all  they  have  to  say  with  an 
appearance  of  pain  and  reluctance,  which 
doubtless  your  own  feelings  will  supply,  and 
acceding  to  their  demands  partly — not  by 
any  means  to  the  extent  they  desire — by 
giving  small  sums  of  money  occasionally,  or 
trifling  objects  of  value,  such  as  a  ring  or 
bracelet,  from  time  to  time.  But  in  the 
meantime  you  must  secretly  work  to  obtain 
freedom,  and  the  ability  to  defy  them.  There 
is  one  way  to  do  this,  and  only  one.  You 
must  buy  the  philosopher  s  stone  !' 

Olga's  eyes  stopped  there,  and  could  go  no 
further. 

vol.  11.  31 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

'  You  must  buy  the  philosopher's  stone ' — in 
other  words,  the  stolen  diamond.  These 
words  dazzled  Olga  like  a  bright  light  in  the 
midst  of  darkness.  She  could  see  nothing 
else,  and  at  first  scarcely  defined  what  it  was 
that  inspired  her  with  such  astonishment  and 
wild  exaltation.  Then  the  immense  possibility 
suddenly  flashed  upon  her  of  sweeping  away 
with  one  stroke  the  disgrace  of  her  life,  the 
tormenting  sense  of  dishonesty  which  clung 
to  her  like  the  fabled  shirt  of  Nessus.  And 
not  only  should  she  free  herself  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Parkers  by  secretly  restoring 
the  diamond  to  the  Caldecotts,  but  the  degrad- 
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ing  debt  to  those  generous  friends  would  no 
longer  burden  her  conscience.  Hitherto  she 
had  shunned  the  consideration  of  their  broken 
fortunes  as  an  irremediable  misfortune,  but  now 
she  could  afford  to  look  at  it  as  a  temporary 
loss  which  might  be  made  good.  At  last  her 
conscience  would  be  appeased,  and  her  cup  of 
happiness  be  unembittered  by  remorse. 

But  was  this  great  achievement  possible — 
was  the  prize  within  her  reach  ?  she  asked 
herself,  after  indulging  her  soul  in  the  pro- 
spective joy.  She  eagerly  took  up  the  letter 
and  read  on  : 

'  The  philosopher's  stone  is  no  longer  in  my 
possession  ;  but  it  may  be  got  any  time  within 
the  next  three  months  for  a  sum  considerably 
under  its  value.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds 
will  certainly  buy  it,  but  I  could  arrange  easy 
terms  of  payment  if  half  the  amount  were  paid 
down  as  deposit  by  the  first  of  March  next. 

31—2 
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For  £7,500  and  your  note  of  hand  for  the  re- 
mainder, I  guarantee  the  restoration  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Even  that  sum  may 
seem  large  to  you,  but  do  not  let  it  discourage 
you.  Remember  what  unexpected  advantages 
you  have  gained  in  the  last  few  months.  You 
are  in  luck.  The  tide  of  good  fortune  is 
flowing,  and  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  do 
not  benefit  by  it.' 

These  figures  conveyed  but  a  vague  con- 
ception to  Olga's  mind  of  the  sum  to  be 
raised.  It  was  simply  '  a  great  deal  of 
money';  but  the  amount  needed  to  secure 
the  diamond  was  less  than  Mrs.  Parker  de- 
manded for  secrecy ;  and  hope  gave  her 
reliance  in  the  happy  development  of  that 
good  fortune  which  had  already  given  her  so 
much. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  firelight  when 
Lesley  came  home. 
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;  Has  Mrs.  Parker  been  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  dear  ;  but '  she  stopped. 

k  But  what  ?'  Lesley  asked,  seating  himself 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair  as  he  pulled  off  his 
gloves.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm 
caressingly,  still  hesitating.  Oh  !  it  was 
terrible  to  lie  and  lie  and  lie  to  the  man  she 
loved  and  honoured  above  all  others  ;  but  it 
must  be  done. 

'  They  wanted  help — the  Parkers,'  she  said. 
'  If  they  had  a  certain  sum  of  money  they 
would  not  have  to  separate.' 

'  Want  to  open  a  shop  or  something  of  that 
kind,'  Lesley  suggested,  seeing  embarrass- 
ment. 

'  Yes,  dear,  and  so — so  I  took  my  writing- 
money  out  of  your  desk  and  gave  it  to  her.' 

*  Surely  you  didn't  imagine  I  could  object 
to  that,'  he  said,  slipping  his  arm  round  her 
neck  and  drawing  her  head  to  his  breast. 
1  You  sensitive  little  wife  !     The  money  was 
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your  own.  and  Heaven  forbid  I  should  question 
the  use  you  make  of  it.' 

A  few  days  after  this,  Olga  received  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  the  Month,  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  £100  in  payment  of  the  second 
instalment  of  her  work.  She  burnt  the  letter, 
and  put  the  cheque  in  her  purse,  saying 
nothing  about  it  to  Lesley,  for  what  pretext 
could  she  make  for  withholding  the  money  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  acknowledge  a  second 
payment  to  Mrs.  Parker  at  so  short  an 
interval  without  exciting  his  astonishment,  if 
not  suspicion.  It  was  something,  however,  to 
possess  the  means  of  meeting  her  coming 
obligation.  It  gave  her  breathing  space. 
There  was  nearly  a  month  to  look  about  her 
for  fresh  supplies.  But  the  days  flew  away 
with  terrible  swiftness,  and  small  indeed  were 
the  accumulations  that  took  the  place  of  the 
cheque  she  had  posted  to  Whitechapel.     That 
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trifle  had  not  come  by  hazard  ;  she  was  not 
altogether  blinded  by  her  hope  of  good  fortune. 
The  success  of  her  articles  in  the  Month  sug- 
gested further  literary  effort.  In  Lesley's 
absence  she  wrote  a  story  of  English  life  as 
she  had  found  it  at  Pangbourne,  and  sent  it 
anonymously  to  a  magazine  that  she  might  not 
deceive  her  husband.  The  MS.  was  returned 
to  the  address  she  had  given,  with  a  printed 
form  expressing  the  editor's  regret  at  finding- 
it  unsuitable.  She  pinched  and  screwed  to 
save  a  few  shillings  out  of  the  housekeeping 
money  ;  she  sent  her  gloves  to  be  cleaned  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  new  ones,  and  so  add  a 
few  more  shillings  to  her  hoard.  And  now 
the  impossibility  of  raising  a  single  hundred 
revealed  the  absurdity  of  expecting  to  make 
thousands. 

'  I  was  a  fool !  I  was  mad  even  to  dream  of 
getting  all  that  money,'  she  said  to  herself. 
Nevertheless,  the  mad   and   foolish  dream  of 
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buying  redemption  came  back  to  her  from 
time  to  time,  filling  her  with  wild  hope,  only 
to  leave  her  in  still  wilder  despair  as  she 
awoke  to  the  reality.  And  every  day  the 
same  mask  had  to  be  put  on  to  deceive  her 
husband.  She  had  to  conceal  her  uneasiness 
from  him,  and  the  fear  that  constantly  pursued 
her.  Purposely  she  kept  awake  at  night,  lest 
she  should  betray  herself  by  a  word  of  terror 
in  her  sleep. 

She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Parker  when  the  next 
payment  was  due,  and  they  met  by  appoint- 
ment in  Kensington  Gardens.  Olga  wore  a 
thick  veil.  Mrs.  Parkers  uncovered  face 
seemed  to  court  observation  in  its  severe 
respectability. 

'J  have  very  little  for  you,'  Olga  said,  as 
they  met. 

1 1  thought  as  much  by  your  not  sending  a 
cheque.      How  much  have  you  got  ?' 

Olga  produced  a  packet  timidly,  which  Mrs. 
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Parker  took  with  a  dexterity  that  would  have 
defied  detection.  After  a  prudent  glance  to 
the  right  and  left,  she  opened  it  and  examined 
the  contents. 

'  Why,  there  ain't  five  pounds  here  !'  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  guarded  tone.    ■ 

'  It  is  all  I  have.' 

'  Four  fifteen  six  !  What  next  ?'  She 
slid  the  money  noiselessly  into  her  pocket. 
1  And  then  you  have  the  face  to  tell  me  it's 
all  you  have,  as  if  that  was  any  excuse !' 

'  I  have  given  you  all  that  I  could  possibly 
get.' 

'  Oh,  don't  tell  me !  I  read  the  Post  You 
went  to  three  dances  last  week.' 

'  I  know  what  you  mean.  What  you  get 
from  me  will  be  mine  to  give.  Nothing  in 
the  world  shall  induce  me  to  do  what  you 
suggest.' 

Do 

'  Oh,  won't  you  \  We  shall  see  about  that. 
Now   look    here,   I    know   all    about   it  :    old 
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IsaakofF's  been  putting  you  up  to  this.  But 
it  won't  do.  We're  not  going  to  be  served  by 
you  as  we  were  served  by  him.'  Every 
muscle  in  her  face  tightened  in\  vicious  indig- 
nation, and  the  fingers  of  her  folded  hands 
twitched  like  the  claws  of  a  cat  after  an  un- 
successful pounce,  as  she  recalled  to  mind  the 
bland  face  of  old  Zassoulich  as  he  declined  to 
entertain  their  ultimatum,  and,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  trouble  they  had  taken  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  intentions,  offered  them  all  the 
coppers  he  had  in  his  pocket  to  get  themselves 
some  refreshment.  '  If  you  don't  keep  your 
promise,  Ave  shall  go  to  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Dunbar,  and  see  what  he  will  do  for  us,'  she 
continued.  '  He  is  as  frightened  of  discovery 
as  you  are.  He  showed  that  by  stopping  the 
police  he  had  set  to  track  you  down,  and  no 
wonder  !  How  could  he  show  his  face  in 
public  again,  or  keep  his  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment, if  it  came  out  in  all  the  papers  that  his 
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son  was  married  to  a  thief — that  his  daughter- 
in-law  was  an  escaped  convict  ?' 

Olga  stopped,  resting  her  hands  upon  the 
rail  beside  her  for  support.  She  could  bear 
this  torture  no  longer. 

1  Have  you  no  mercy  ?'  she  asked  faintly. 

1  Oh,  I  dare  say  we've  got  as  much  mercy 
as  other  folks.  Why  don't  you  ask  your 
grandfather  to  have  mercy  ?  What  have  you 
done  for  us  that  we  should  be  more  generous 
than  he  is  ?' 

'  I  have  given  all  1  have.' 

'  That's  a  lie.  I  can  see  a  ring  through 
your  glove.' 

Olga  remembered  the  happy  day  at  Reading 
when  Lesley  bought  her  that  ring. 

i  No  matter,  it  must  go,'  she  said  to  herself 
desperately  ;  and  she  stripped  off  her  glove 
and  dropped  the  ring  into  Mrs.  Parker's 
ready  hand. 

'  That's  better,'  said  the  woman  ;  '  we  ain't 
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unreasonable.  There'll  be  that  money  coming- 
in  next  week  from  the  magazine.  That'll 
square  up  till  to-day.  You've  got  a  whole 
fortnight  to  look  about  for  the  next  lot.  Oh, 
you'll  find  it,'  she  added,  as  Olga  turned 
away  with  a  despondent  movement  of  the 
head,  '  if  you  keep  bearing  it  in  mind  that 
we  shall  go  to  your  husband's  father  if  it  ain't 
paid.' 

Incapable  as  she  was  of  impartial  con- 
sideration, Olga  considered  it  unlikely  that 
the  Parkers  would  execute  their  threat  ; 
but  her  grandfather  had  warned  her  that 
they  might  injure  her  through  mere  stupidity, 
and  this  might  be  the  stupid  course  he  hinted 
at.  She  dared  not  treat  the  mildest  menace 
with  indifference. 

She  told  Lesley  that  she  had  lost  her  ring, 
and  he,  fertile  in  reasons  to  explain  her 
strange  behaviour,  found  in  this  loss  an  ex- 
planation of  the  distress  and  agitation  which 
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overwhelmed  her.  He  made  light  of  the  loss, 
and  bought  her  another  ring.  But  it  failed 
to  restore  her  happiness,  and  he  began  to 
watch  her  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
she  was  hiding  some  other  trouble  from 
him.  Some  days  after  the  third  instal- 
ment of  her  narrative  had  appeared,  he  said 
carelessly  : 

'  It's  odd  the  editor  hasn't  sent  a  cheque 
for  the  last  number.  He  paid  on  the  da}^ 
of  issue  for  the  first.  Now  there's  a  couple 
of  hundred  due.' 

She  had  tried  in  vain  to  prepare  herself  for 
this  question.     She  had  no  lie  ready. 

'  Do  you  want  the  money,  Lesley  ?'  she 
asked  evasively. 

'  Of  course  not,  dear  ;  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  some  notice  of  the  irregularity, 
in  case ' 

'  No,  don't,'  she  said  eagerly  ;  ;  I  would 
rather   not.       My    address    is    known.       The 
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cheques  cannot  have  been  lost.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  the  payment  for  all  later  on.' 

Lesley  changed  the  subject  at  once,  seeing 
that,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  it  embar- 
rassed her,  and  gave  no  further  thought  to 
the  money,  but  his  wife's  condition  troubled 
him  greatly.  She  was  so  altered,  so  unlike 
the  high-spirited,  open,  light-hearted  wife  at 
Pangbourne.  The  change  was  made  more 
evident  by  her  constant  efforts  to  conceal 
it.  Her  forced  gaiety  was  almost  as  painful 
to  him  as  the  pathetic  sadness  in  her  face 
when  she  believed  herself  unobserved. 

The  continual  endeavour  to  deceive  her 
husband  and  seem  natural  taxed  Olga's 
power  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  she 
seized  every  opportunity  to  get  temporary 
relief.  They  went  out  frequently,  and  she 
abandoned  herself  to  every  form  of  excite- 
ment offered  by  society  as  a  means  of  for- 
getting   her    condition.      Those   long   nights 
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of  dissipation  were  precious,  if  only  as  an 
excuse  for  lassitude  and  silence  during  the 
day.  She  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the 
piano ;  that  also  afforded  her  relief.  She 
could  study  and  think  about  the  next  pay- 
ment without  the  hunted  look  in  her  face 
which  she  knew  must  accompany  sometimes 
the  maddening  prospect  of  denunciation. 
One  afternoon,  Lesley,  sitting  with  a  book 
by  the  fire,  said : 

'  Sing  me  that  little  Russian  romance,  Olga. 
11  My  Love,"  I  think  it  is  called.' 

She  found  the  manuscript  copy,  and  sang 
the  first  verses  ;  but,  turning  the  paper,  a 
dried  flower,  picked  in  a  Pangbourne  lane, 
slipped  down  on  the  keys,  and  the  memory 
of  that  joyous  day  struck  such  poignant 
regret  into  her  heart  that  she  could  go  no 
further. 

'  I  can't  sing  to-day,'  she  said,  laying  the 
music  aside  and  reopening  her  Beethoven. 
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Lesley  came  and  seated  himself  by  her 
side. 

'  What  is  it  ?'  he  asked,  laying  his  hand 
on  her  wrist. 

1  You  are  always  asking  me  that,'  she 
replied  almost  with  irritation. 

'  And  you  never  answer  me.  I  must  ask 
again,  love — what  is  it  ?' 

'Nothing — nothing,'  she  said,  shaking  her 
head  and  still  following  the  notes  with  her 
right  hand. 

'  But  there  is  something.  Your  face  is 
getting  quite  long,  and  you  look  weary  and 
tired.' 

'  It  must  have  been  nearly  five  when  we 
came  in  this  morning.' 

'  True — don't  you  think  we  are  over-doing 
it — getting  too  much  excitement  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  couldn't  live  without  it  !'  she 
responded,  dropping  her  hand  from  the 
keys. 
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'  But  you  have  done  without  it.  And  I 
know  you  were  not  less  happy.  How  would 
it  be  if  we  ran  away  for  a  holiday  ?' 

She  turned  round  quickly,  repeating  his 
words  : 

'  Kun  away!' 

'  We  could  afford  a  week  in  Paris.' 

Her  countenance  fell. 

1  Is  there  any  place  you  would  like 
better  ?' 

She  shook  her  head  in  silence,  again 
fingering  the  keys,  her  chin  upon  her 
breast. 

'  Nowhere  ?  Think.  Let  your  fancy  run 
wild  as  you  used  to  do  in  the  cottage  some- 
times.' 

She  turned  on  the  stool  with  a  smile  of 
ineffable  happiness  in  recalling  the  past, 
flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and,  laying 
her  cheek  on  his  shoulder,  closed  her  eyes 
and  dreamt. 

vol.  11.  32 
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1  You  read  something  to  me  one  day/ 
she  murmured,  '  about  Japan,  where  the 
people  are  simple  and  kind  and  delicate, 
where  art  and  nature  satisfy  all  needs,  and 
girls  come  home  in  laughing  groups  from 
cherry-gardens  laden  with  blossom — oh  !  if 
some  enchanter  would  take  us  up  now,  my 
love,  and  place  us  there  to  live  out  the  rest  of 
our  lives  in  peace!' 

'  Olga  !'  Lesley  softly  exclaimed  in  wonder. 
1  Is  this  the  wife  who  said  just  now  she  could 
not  live  without  excitement  ?  Why,  you  are 
going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other !' 

'  Why  not  ?'  she  asked,  disengaging  her 
arm  and  turning  once  more  to  the  piano. 
'  I  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  I  cannot 
love  without  loving  to  extreme  ;  I  cannot  be 
gay  or  dull  but  in  extreme.  Oh,  there  is  no 
middle  state  for  me — nothing  to  choose  but 
life — or  death  !' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Olga  had  sung  at  St.  James's  Hall  for  the 
benefit  of  a  great  charity.  Her  reputation 
for  wit  and  beauty  was  so  widespread  that 
her  appearance  in  public  could  not  fail  to 
draw  a  large  audience.  Everyone  was 
curious  to  see  her  in  this  new  character. 
The  result  of  the  performance  justified  the 
expectations  of  her  most  enthusiastic  friends. 
The  critics  were  unanimous  in  their  unquali- 
fied praise  of  her  singing,  and  after  expatiat- 
ing on  the  quality  of  her  voice  and  the 
extraordinary  pathos  with  which  she  had 
rendered  the  simple  Russian  song  she  had 
modestly   chosen    for  the   occasion,   predicted 
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that  her  position  in  the  musical  world  would 
be  as  high  as  the  place  she  had  already  won 
in  literature  if  she  chose'  'to  exercise  her 
vocal  powers  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
art.' 

The  practical  outcome  of  this  suggestion 
was  that  the  director  of  the  Orpheonic 
Society  wrote  to  Olga  in  a  tone  of  courteous 
diffidence,  asking  if  she  would  consent  to 
sing  in  a  series  of  ballad  concerts  to  be  given 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  hinting  that  she  might 
make  her  own  terms. 

This  application  came  at  a  moment  when 
Olga  was  torturing  herself  afresh  to  find 
money  for  the  Parkers.  She  saw  deliver- 
ance from  present  evil  at  least,  and  resolved 
at  once  to  accept  the  offer.  But  would  her 
husband  agree  to  it  ?  She  was  not  certain 
about  that.  And  if  he  refused,  what  other 
means  could  she  find  of  quieting  the  Parkers  ? 
The  dread  of  them  impelled  her  to  take  a  bold 
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course.  She  made  objection  on  Lesley's  part 
futile  by  closing  with  the  Orpheonic  Society 
unknown  to  him.  Before  showing  him  the 
request  she  wrote  to  the  director  agreeing  to 
sing  at  the  concerts  on  condition  of  receiving 
one  hundred  pounds  down  as  a  retaining  fee. 
A  cheque  for  the  amount  came  by  return  of 
post,  and  she  sent  it  away  immediately 
to  the  Parkers.  Then  with  the  courage  of 
desperation  she  took  the  director's  letter 
and,  putting  it  in  Lesley's  hands,  waited  in 
breathless  silence  for  what  he  should  say 
on  the  subject. 

'  This  is  a  substantial  compliment,'  he 
said,  looking  up,  with  a  smile,  from  the 
letter.  '  What  shall  you  say — "  Declined  with 
thanks"?' 

*  No,  I  have  written  to  say  that  I  accept. 
The  letter  came  yesterday.' 

'Olga!'  he  exclaimel,  the  smile  going  as 
suddenly   from    his  face.      He  looked   at  her 
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with  incredulous  astonishment,  as  she  stood 
before  him,  silenced  by  fear  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  temerity.  '  You  have 
promised  to  sing  in  this  series  of  public 
concerts  ?  he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  glancing 
at  the  letter  as  if  he  doubted  whether  he  had 
rightly  understood  the  proposal.  She  could 
not  confess  the  motive  that  had  urged  her 
on ;  she  had  no  option  but  to  defend  her 
action. 

'  Why  should  I  refuse  ?'  she  asked.  '  You 
were  willing  that  I  should  sing  in  public.' 

'There  is  a  great  difference  between 
singing  gratuitously  to  support  a  great  work 
of  charity  and  singing  for  money  to  benefit 
yourself.  This  may  be — probably  it  will  be 
— very  offensive  to  my  father/ 

'  What  has  your  father  done  to  command 
my  consideration?' 

'  It  might  be  offensive  to  me.  Surely  you 
should  have  thought  of  that.' 
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'  Have  I  offended  you  by  writing  for 
money?'  she  asked. 

He  did  not  reply.  Her  hostile  attitude 
surprised  him  as  much  as  the  unusual 
course  she  had  taken,  and  pained  him  inex- 
pressibly. 

'  The  prejudice  against  singing  in  public 
is  absurd,'  she  continued.  '  You  yourself 
condemned  the  writers  who  sneered  at  a 
Prince  because  he  played  the  violin  in  the 
place  where  I  am  to  sing.  If  it  pleases  me  to 
sing,  am  I  to  be  debarred  by  such  prejudices 
as  that  ?' 

'Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  wished 
to  sing  V  he  expostulated,  in  the  same  low, 
even  tone. 

1  I  thought  you  might  raise  objections.' 

'  And  forestalled  them.  You  had  so  little 
faith  in  my  love  that  you  could  not  credit 
me  with  sufficient  kindness  to  yield  to  your 
wishes,  and  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  such 
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pleasure  as  these  performances  may  yield, 
you  preferred  to  give  me  pain — oh,  no,  no,  no, 
Olga ;  that  cannot  be !  Tell  me  you  did 
this  impetuously — from  want  of  thought,  not 
from  calculation — Olga,  dear!'  he  implored 
tenderly. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  over- 
come by  the  gentleness  of  his  love,  and  burst 
into  tears — almost  the  first  he  had  ever  seen 
her  shed.  He  was  too  generous  to  ask  for 
other  explanation  ;  and  she  had  none  to 
give. 

When  he  spoke  again  upon  the  subject,  it 
was  to  ask  what  songs  she  intended  to  sing. 
The  reconciliation  was  complete  ;  nevertheless 
there  was  a  rift  within  the  lute.  In  his  wife's 
character  there  was  a  development  which 
troubled  him  with  many  misgivings.  Her 
craving  for  excitement,  to  which  alone  he 
could  attribute  her  recent  action  with  regard 
to    this    matter  of  public   singing,  suggested 
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serious    possibilities.       Unconsciously  he  was 
losing  confidence  in  her. 

At  his  club  one  afternoon  he  met  the  editor 
of  the  Month.  Their  conversation  turned 
upon  the  forthcoming  book. 

'  We    have    done    our   work,'    said    Lesley. 
'  You  can  have  the  copy  as  soon  as  you  like.' 
'  The  house  won't  publish  the  book  before 
the  serial  issue  is  nearly  run  out.     But  if  you 

would  like  part  payment  in  advance ' 

'  Oh,  we're  not  very  hard    up  yet  awhile,' 
Lesley  said,  interrupting  him. 
The  editor  apologized. 

'  I  thought,'  he  said,  «  by  Mrs.  Dunbar 
asking  for  a  cheque  in  advance  for  next 
month's  instalment  —  I  sent  the  cheque, 
by-the-bye,  this  morning  —  that  you  might 
be  pressed.' 

Lesley  did  not  express  any  surprise  ;  but 
on  going  home  he  told  Olga  of  their  con- 
versation, adding  gently  : 
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I  You  should  have  told  me  that  you  were 
in  need  of  money.' 

I I  don't  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  extra- 
vagant/ she  said.  '  I  should  not  like  to  ask 
you  for  money  whenever  I  wish  to  indulge  a 
caprice.' 

He  did  not  ask  what  these  caprices  were 
that  swallowed  up  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  in  a  few  weeks  :  he  did  not  attempt 
to  calculate  how  she  could  have  spent  the 
money.  But  he  was  surprised,  for  in  many 
things  Olga  seemed  parsimonious ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  her  dress  or  personal  adorn- 
ment which  he  had  not  paid  for  to  account  for 
large  expenditure. 

Olga  was  as  poor  as  ever.  She  had  aban- 
doned in  despair  the  idea  of  purchasing  the 
diamond  from  her  grandfather.  All  she 
could  hope  for  was  to  keep  the  Parkers 
silent  for  six  months  until  the  diamond  was 
recut.     She  hoped   then   to   meet  any  charge 
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that  might  be  made  with  a  bold  denial — 
such  a  denial  she  dared  not  meditate  now. 
The  Parkers  were  ingenious  in  finding  means 
to  terrify  her.  They  were  never  satisfied. 
The  more  Olga  gave  them,  the  more  their 
cupidity  increased.  Their  rapacity  knew  no 
bounds. 

The  effect  upon  Olga  of  continually  prac- 
tising duplicity,  of  perpetually  grasping  after 
money,  of  dealing  with  the  villainous  Parkers, 
could  not  fail  to  be  demoralizing.  She  lost 
softness  and  candour,  even  when  it  wras  pos- 
sible to  be  gentle  and  frank.  She  lied  to  Mrs. 
Parker,  in  order  to  keep  back  a  certain  amount 
towards  the  next  payment.  In  a  certain  way, 
she  suffered  less  through  this  growing  callous- 
ness ;  but,  in  consequence,  her  moments  of 
happiness  were  fewer  and  less  exquisite.  And 
at  the  time  she  was  thus  consciously  sinking, 
consciously  losing  self-respect,  honesty,  ten- 
derness, and  all  that  makes  a  woman  happy, 
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she  was  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  and 
the  most  enviable  woman  in  society. 

'  What  a  successful  woman  !'  was  the  trite 
observation  on  everyone's  lips  when  her  name 
was  mentioned. 

And  outwardly  her  success  was  phenomenal. 
Her  public  singing  in  no  way  detracted  from 
the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  society. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  eccentricity  of  genius 
— the  irrepressible  self-assertion  which  is  per- 
mitted to  persons  of  exceptional  gifts.  She 
won  by  what  seemed  audacity.  If  she  had 
needed  defence,  hundreds  would  have  sprung 
up  to  defend  her.  Even  the  Right  Hon.  seemed 
proud  to  acknowledge  her  for  his  daughter-in- 
law  when  they  met,  and  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders  equivocally  when  people  spoke  to 
him  of  her  brilliant  success  at  the  Orpheonic 
concerts. 

Amongst  other  notabilities,  Lord  Brentwood 
had  been  introduced  to    01  ga.      This    young 
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nobleman  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
losing  one  half  of  his  fortune  on  horses  and 
sinking  the  other  half  in  a  new  music-hall. 
He  prided  himself  on  knowing  everything 
worth  knowing,  which,  to  judge  from  his 
conversation,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
matters  connected  with  the  turf  and  the  sta^e  : 
and  he  had  an  easy  way  of  putting  himself 
on  a  level  with  everybody.  They  met  one 
evening  at  a  dance,  after  Olga's  second 
appearance  at  the  Albert  Hall. 

i  Will  you  give  me  five  minutes'  pro- 
menade ?'  he  asked,  after  a  waltz.  '  I've 
got  something  awfully  particular  to  say  to 
you,  you  know.  Tell  you  the  truth,  I 
came  here  expressly  to  see  you — did,  'pon  my 
word.' 

Olga  acknowledged  his  compliment  with  an 
amused  smile,  and  took  his  arm. 

1  It's  awfully  delicate,  you  know,'  he  con- 
tinued,   pulling     his      moustache    with     his 
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disengaged  hand  ;  i  but  you're  such  a 
deuced  clever  woman,  you  know ' 

'  That  you  are  unlikely  to  be  misunder- 
stood,' said  Olga,  helping  him  over  the 
ground. 

c  That's  exactly  the  idea.  Well,  you  know, 
Cuthbert,  my  manager  at  the  Universe,  was 
saying  what  an  awful  lot  of  money  you  might 
make.' 

Olga  raised  her  head  with  awakened  in- 
terest. 

'  Of  course,  money  is  nothing  to  you,'  he 
continued  uneasily,  catching  the  change  in  her 
expression,  and  doubting  the  prudence  of 
going  further. 

'  But  it  is  a  ^reat  deal  to  me.  I  wish  to 
make  money.' 

'  Do  you,  though  ?  I  thought  it  was  fame 
and  that  sort  of  thing  you  were  going  for,  you 
know.  You  can  make  both,  and  help  me  out 
of  a  particularly  awkward  hole  at   the   same 
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time,  if  the  means  are  not  too  awfully  dis- 
tasteful, you  know.' 

'  Tell  me  the  means.  I  promise  I  will  not 
take  offence  at  any  convenable  proposal.' 

'  Thanks,  awfully.  This  is  the  idea — it's  a 
big  idea — it's  mine;  at  least,  it's  my  manager's. 
You  know  you've  made  that  new  magazine, 
and  you  saved  the  Orpheonic  from  a  regular 
fizzle.  Now,  we  thought  if  you  would  sing 
at  the  Universe ' 

'  That  is  a  music-hall,  is  it  not  ?' 

'  Yes,  but  it's  an  awfully  big  un.  Let  me 
explain  before  you  refuse.  The  circumstances 
would  be  altogether  exceptional — your  name 
would  not  appear,  and  your  identity  could 
only  be  guessed  at.' 

'  I  cannot  see  how  that  is  possible,  if  I  am 
to  sing  before  the  audience.' 

'  I'm  coming  to  that.  Cuthbert  started  the 
idea,  you  know.  He  proposed  that  we  should 
get  a   lady   as  nearly  like    you   in   figure    as 
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possible,  set  her  to  learn  some  Russian  songs 
of  a  lively  kind,  dress  her  just  as  you  are 
dressed,  and  send  her  on  in  a  mask/ 

'  A  hup  V 

1  Yes  ;  one  of  those  half- velvet  affairs,  you 
know.  He  proposed  to  bill  the  hoardings 
with  portraits,  and  advertise  the  singer  as  the 
Masked  Lady,  and  lead  the  public  to  suspect  it 
was  you  in  a  new  character.  It  struck  me  as 
being  a  big  idea,  but  not  quite  a  gentlemanly 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.  And  then,  where 
are  we  to  find  a  lady  who  looks  like  you,  and 
can  sing  Russian  ?  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
(and  here's  where  my  idea  comes  in,  you 
know)  that  you  yourself  might  do  it — of 
course  choosing  the  songs.  Nobody  could 
say  it  was  you,  and  you  would  do  more 
justice  to  yourself  than  if  a  vulgar  party 
personified  you.  You're  not  offended,  are 
you,  Mrs.  Dunbar  ?  I  should  be  awfully 
sorry  if ' 
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'  Have  you  mentioned  this  to  anyone  ?' 
Olga  asked,  interrupting  him. 

'Not  a  soul.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have 
spoken  first  to  Dunbar  ?' 

'  If  I  entertain  the  idea,  it  will  be  upon  the 
condition  that  no  one  in  the  world  knows  it ; 
not  even  my  husband.'  She  paused,  with  a 
horrible  feeling  of  repugnance. 

'  Oh,  I  bind  myself  to  secrecy.  Cuthbert 
shall  not  know — not  a  soul  in  the  show,  nor 
out  of  it.  As  for  the  terms,  you  shall  have 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  Albert 
Hall  can  pay ' 

'  But  how  often  am  I  to  appear  ?' 

1  As  often  as  you  can.  Once  or  twice  only 
if  you  choose.  It's  a  big  advertisement  we 
want,  you  know.' 

'  I  will  think  of  it.      Send  me  your  card/ 

A  fortnight  later,  the  Eight  Hon.  called  at 
Grandison  Chambers.     He  found  Lesley  alone. 
vol.  11.  33 
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'  Where  is  Mrs.  Dunbar  ?'   he  asked. 

'  She  is  at  Lady  Hanimerton's/ 

'  May  I  ask  why  you  are  not  there  ?' 

'  Ladies  only  are  invited.  The  object  is  to 
found  a  home  for  women.' 

1  Then  you  are  at  liberty  this  evening  ?' 

'  Quite/ 

'  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  Universe  Music- 
Hall.' 

'  For  what  purpose,  sir  ?' 

1  You  have  seen  the  advertisement  in  the 
daily  papers  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  the  coloured  bill  on  the  hoardings  ? 

1  Yes.' 

1  Do  you  know  who  the  masked  lady  is 
supposed  to  represent  ?' 

'  My  wife  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  figure,  the  dress,  the  pose,  everything  has 
been  studiously  copied  and  very  clearly  de- 
picted, it  seems  to  me/  Lesley  said, with  a  laugh. 
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The  Eight  Hon.  inclined  his  head. 

'  Everyone  sees  the  personification.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

'Nothing,'  Lesley  answered  contemptuously. 
'  It's  an  advertising  venture — nothing  more. 
It  can  do  us  no  possible  harm.' 

'  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  adver- 
tisement is  intended  to  provoke  public 
curiosity,  and  draw  a  crowd  of  inquisitive 
fools  to  the  house.  As  Lord  Brentwood  is 
concerned  in  it,  there  may  possibly  be  betting 
upon  it.  If  the  belief  prevails  that  it  is  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  the  effect  upon  me  will,  at  least, 
be  most  unpleasant.  I  am  sorry  that  you  fail 
to  see  any  objection  to  this  vulgar  exhibition.' 

'  Because  the  exhibition  is  vulgar  the 
masked  lady  cannot  be  identified  with  Olga. 
It  is  impossible  that  anyone  can  be  found  to 
represent  her  as  those  hoarding  pictures  do. 
Any  good  artist  could  produce  a  recognisable 
portrait  of  my  wife  and  hide  her  face  with  a 
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mask.  But  not  a  woman  in  the  world  can 
reproduce  in  person  her  voice,  her  grace, 
her ' 

'  You  had  better  go  and  see  if  it  is  possible. 
These  people  would  not  have  incurred  such 
expense  without  good  reason.  If  they  have 
found  anyone  who  can  inspire  a  belief  that 
she  is  Mrs.  Dunbar,  legal  means  must  be 
taken  to  stop  the  exhibition.  You  will 
please  me  by  testing  the  justice  of  your 
opinion.' 

'  Certainly  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  spend  the 
evening  at  a  music-hall,'  said  Lesley.  And 
an  hour  later  he  paid  for  a  seat  and  strolled 
into  the  stalls  of  the  Universe. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  front  row  of  stalls  was  full  ;  the  per- 
formance had  commenced.  After  a  glance  at 
the  crowded  stage,  where  a  ballet  was  being 
played,  Lesley  leant  forward  and  looked  at  the 
programme  that  lay  on  the  marble  slab  before 
him.  On  the  illuminated  cover  was  a  repro- 
duction of  the  hoarding  picture.  It  was 
strikingly  like  his  wife,  despite  the  mask 
which  concealed  three  parts  of  her  face. 

c  Fetching,  ain't  it  ?'  said  the  man  occupy- 
ing the  next  stall. 

Lesley  affected  not  to  hear  that  the  observa- 
tion was  addressed  to  him.  That  description, 
applied  to  one  so  like  Olga,  offended  his  ear. 
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He  took  up  the  programme  and  opened  it  as 
he  leant  back.  On  one  page  in  large  type 
was  an  announcement — '  The  Masked  Lady 
this  evening  ;'  on  the  next  a  list  of  the  other 
performers.  As  he  turned  to  the  last  page  to 
see  what  place  the  masked  lady  took  in  the 
entertainment,  his  neighbour  chuckled.  Lesley 
turned.  The  neighbour,  a  stout,  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  waxed  moustache,  and  a  very 
large  diamond  stud,  met  his  look  with  a 
twinkling  eye,  and  gave  another  chuckle. 

'  Trying  to  find  out  when  the  masked  lady 
is  to  come  on/  said  he.  '  That's  what  nobody 
can  find  out — what  /  can't  find  out,  and  I'm 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  know  than  most  of 
'em.  If  I  had  known  it,  'tain't  likely  I  should 
have  come  for  this  sort  of  thing.'  He  indicated 
the  ballet  with  a  jerk  of  his  cigar  and  a  long 
whiff  of  smoke  towards  the  stage. 

'  What  do  people  come  to  this  place  for  ?' 
Lesley  asked  reflectively. 
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'  Novelty — that's  what  the  B.  P.  comes  for. 
Give  anything  for  a  bit  of  new.  Look  at 
'em — they  are  sick  of  the  ballet  before  the 
Amazons  are  on.  And  as  soon  as  the  next 
number  begins  they'll  be  looking  at  the  pro- 
gramme to  see  what  follows.  It's  a  stroke  of 
luck  if  they  get  a  bit  of  new  once  a  year,  but 
if  it's  to  be  got  we  must  get  it,  cost  what  it 
will.  Now  this  masked  lady,  I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  it.'  He  took  up  the  pro- 
gramme and  regarded  it  doubtfully.  '  She 
may  be  a  hit.  They're  working  it  remarkably 
well.  Don't  say  what  she's  to  do,  when  she's 
to  come  on,  or  whether  she's  to  be  in  the  bill 
again.' 

*  Why  should  there  be  a  secret  about  it  ?' 
'  That's  a  bit  of  the  fake — shovelling  up 
the  mystery,  don't  you  see  ?  Is  it  this  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  who  is  taking  all  the  cake,  or  ain't 
it  ?  W9ms  wnat  they  want  all  the  papers 
to  ask   to-morrow   morning — that's   the  bait 
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they  mean  to  draw  the  Johnnies  in  here  with. 
I  know  one  thing,  however — if  it  is  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  111  have  her  in  my  pantomime  next 
year.' 

'  With  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Dunbar,' 
suggested  Lesley. 

'Oh,  he  don't  count.  Not  a  bit.  Who's 
Mr.  Dunbar  ?  Was  a  clever  woman  ever 
kept  in  hand  by  her  husband.     Look  at  our 

stars  —  there's   Mrs. Hallo  !'    he  broke 

off  abruptly.     '  What's  on  next  ?' 

The  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  ballet.  The 
babble  of  sounds  was  hushed  as  the  title  dis- 
appeared from  the  illuminated  space  in  the 
side  of  the  proscenium  where  the  numbers  were 
announced,  followed  by  a  hum  of  voices  as  the 
words  '  The  Masked  Lady '  were  exhibited. 

1  The  masked  lady's  up,'  exclaimed  Lesley's 
neighbour,  focussing  his  opera-glass.  '  Now 
we  shall  see  if  it's  all  fake  or  the  real  thing.' 

Despite  his  conviction  that  the  performance 
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was  '  all  fake,'  Lesley  quivered  with  nervous 
apprehension  as  the  curtain  rose  and  the  band 
struck  up.  He  recognised  Olga's  favourite 
romance  in  the  first  bar  of  the  symphony. 
He  started  involuntarily  as  the  masked  lady 
came  on  to  the  stage.  He  knew  it  was  Olga ! 
Could  he,  who  had  studied  the  charms  of  that 
figure  with  more  than  an  artist's  adoration, 
mistake  another  for  her  ?  There  was  a 
memory  in  every  line  of  that  supple  form  and 
those  round,  white  arms — in  every  curve  of 
neck  and  throat.  Not  a  line  was  there  which 
was  unknown  to  him  ;  not  one  known  line 
which  was  not  there.  There  was  but  one 
woman  in  whom  all  those  charms  could  be 
thus  harmoniously  blended,  and  that  one  was 
Lesley's  wife ! 

'  It's  a  wonderful  good  make-up,  anyhow,' 
observed  the  neighbour,  examining  the  masked 
lady  through  his  glass — '  a  wonderful  good 
make-up !' 
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Not  the  faintest  momentary  hope  was 
aroused  in  Lesley's  mind  by  this  suggestion. 
If  he  could  have  disbelieved  the  evidence  of 
his  eyes,  his  ears  and  reason  would  have 
convinced  him  that  the  singer  was  Olga. 
The  romance  she  had  chosen  for  this  per- 
formance was  called  '  The  Three  Ages  of 
Woman,'  and  represented  in  turn  a  coy 
maiden,  a  mother,  and  an  old  woman.  It 
required  more  dramatic  action  than  Olga  had 
yet  chosen  to  exhibit  in  public,  and  for  that 
reason  Lesley  alone  had  heard  her  sing  it. 

'  Mrs.  Dunbar  or  not,  she's  first-class,  eh  ?' 
said  the  neighbour,  after  the  first  verse.  i  Too 
good  for  the  halls.  Fetch  all  London  in 
pantomime,'  he  said,  after  the  second. 

Lesley  sat  stupefied,  bewildered  in  his  stall, 
until  the  song  was  ended  ;  then  instinctively, 
rather  than  with  any  set  purpose,  he  rose  to 
go  and  seek  his  wife. 

'  You're  not  going  now.      She's  bound  to 
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come  on  again.  Sit  down/  said  the  neigh- 
bour. 

But  taking  no  notice  of  him  or  the  remon- 
strance of  others  whom  he  had  to  pass,  Lesley 
pushed  his  way  along  the  row  of  applauding 
spectators,  and  reached  the  lobby. 

'  Which  way  do  the  singers  leave  the  hall  ?' 
he  stammered,  addressing  an  attendant. 

'  The  artistes'  entrance  is  at  the  back,  in 
Beaufort  Street.' 

He  hurried  round  to  the  stage-door,  and 
would  have  passed  the  keeper's  wicket,  but  a 
policeman  stopped  him. 

'  No  one  allowed  to  enter  except  on  busi- 
ness, sir,'  said  he  sharply. 

1 1  have  business.' 

'  You  must  send  up  your  card,  sir.  Strict 
orders  to  let  no  one  in  we  don't  know.' 

Lesley  hesitated.  A  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  opened,  and  a  faint  strain  of  distant 
music  came  through.     He  recognised  another 
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of  Olga's  songs.  She  had  accepted  the  encore. 
What  good  would  it  do  to  send  his  card  ?  It 
could  only  acid  to  the  scandal  if  he  betrayed 
his  feelings  before  the  world.  '  I  will  wait 
here,'  he  said. 

1  Must  go  outside,  sir.  Can't  allow  anyone 
to  wait  here.' 

Lesley  went  out  without  a  word.  A  fly 
was  waiting  before  the  door  for  his  wife.  He 
posted  himself  on  the  kerb,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  stage  door,  striving  to  realize 
his  position  and  shape  his  thoughts  into 
some  definite  purpose,  and  all  the  while  the 
air  of  '  The  Three  Ages  '  ran  over  and  over 
through  his  mind  as  if  that  were  the  one 
thing  to  be  thought  of. 

Half  a  dozen  idlers  collected  about  the  door. 
At  last  it  opened,  and  the  policeman,  bustling 
out,  dispelled  the  idlers,  who  fell  back  reluct- 
antly, leaving  an  open  space  from  the  door  to 
the    fly.      Lesley    alone     stood    his    ground 
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silently,  and  refused  to  move  aside.  Then 
the  door  opened  again,  and  she  came  out,  still 
masked,  with  a  dust-cloak  covering  her  dress, 
and  a  fur  muffling  her  throat  and  the 
lower  part  of  her  face.  Her  hand  rested  on 
the  arm  of  the  stage-manager,  Cuthbert  ; 
Lesley  only  recognised  that  she  was  escorted 
by  a  gentleman  in  evening  dress.  He  stepped 
forward  and  met  them  face  to  face. 

'  Let  me  pass,  please,'  said  Cuthbert,  quietly 
pushing  forward.  But  Lesley  stood  his 
ground,  blocking  the  way. 

'  That  is  my  wife,'  he  said. 

The  manager  turned  to  the  masked  lady, 
and,  as  she  shook  her  head  in  denial,  he  said  : 

'  You  are  mistaken,  sir  ;  this  lady  is  not 
your  wife.' 

'  Would  to  God  she  were  not !'  said  Lesley 
fervently,  still  stopping  the  way. 

The  manager  nodded  to  the  policeman,  who 
stepped    briskly    forward,    and    would    have 
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forced  Lesley  to  move  aside ;  but  the  masked 
lady,  stopping  him  with  a  gesture,  pushed 
up  her  mask  and  looked  Lesley  boldly  in 
the  face.  It  was  not  Olga  !  The  cloak 
and  fur  had  deceived  him  for  the  moment, 
but  now  he  saw  that  the  figure  was  not 
Olera's. 

4  Are  you  satisfied  ?'  asked  the  manager,  as 
Lesley  turned  away. 

1 1  have  been  tricked,'  he  said  ;  '  tricked  by 
my  wife,'  he  added  bitterly  to  himself. 

He  had  been  tricked.  Lord  Brentwood, 
looking  through  the  screen  of  his  private 
box  at  the  enthusiastic  audience  as  Olga 
left  the  stage,  caught  sight  of  Lesley  making 
his  way  out  of  the  stalls,  and  recognised  his 
white  face.  He  left  his  box  instantly  and 
ran  down  the  side-stairs  to  the  stage  just  as 
Olga  was  going  on  to  sing  again.  It  was 
too  late  to  speak  to  her  now.  While  she 
was  on  the  stage  he  had  time  to  concert  a 
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plan  for  hoodwinking  her  husband,  who, 
beyond  doubt,  intended  to  confront  his  wife 
when  she  left  the  house.  He  was  at  the  wings 
to  meet  her  as  she  came  off. 

'  Awfully  sorry,  but  I  must  trouble  you 
to  come  this  way,'  he  said,  as  he  gave  her 
his  arm  and  led  her  towards  the  private 
staircase.  Dropping  his  voice  as  they 
passed  a  knot  of  professionals  not  less 
curious  than  the  general  public  to  know 
who  the  masked  lady  was,  he  added,  '  Your 
husband  is  in  the  house.' 

Olga  was  not  unprepared  for  this  an- 
nouncement. She  had  not  recognised  her 
husband's  face  in  the  audience  ;  but  since 
accepting  the  engagement  her  constant 
dread  of  a  climax  had  been  augmented 
by  a  growing  belief,  superstitious  rather 
than  logical,  that  this  desperate  enterprise 
would  betray  her.  Nevertheless,  the  sudden 
shock  of  discovery  unnerved  her  completely. 
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'  Don't  be  frightened,  Mrs.  Dunbar.'  said 
Brentwood,  feeling  the  twitch  of  her  hand 
upon  his  arm.  '  I've  arranged  everything. 
He's  waiting  at  the  stage-door.  I've  got  a 
chorus  girl  about  your  height  wrapped  in  a 
cloak  and  fur.  Cuthbert  will  take  her  down 
to  your  fly,  and  if  Mr.  Dunbar  questions 
them,  she  will  unmask  and  convince  him  that 
it  was  not  you  who  sang.' 

Incapable  of  reflection,  almost  of  volition, 
Olga  suffered  herself  to  be  guided.  She 
entered  Brentwood's  screened  box,  and  at 
his  request  took  off  her  mask  and  gave  it 
up.  It  was  not  .until  he  had  left  her  and 
was  beyond  recall  that  she  recognised  the 
shame  and  the  folly  as  well  in  this  last  act 
of  deception. 

1  Am  I  losing  all  sense  of  love  and  honour,' 
she  asked  herself  in  desperation,  '  that  I  can 
connive  with  these  music-hall  people  in 
cheating  my  husband   and    exposing   him   to 
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ridicule  ?  Could  I  have  done  this  disgrace- 
ful thing  a  month  ago  ?  Is  he  a  fool  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  a  palpable  trick  ? 
What  must  he  think  of  me  ?  how  can  I  face 
him  again  ?' 

It  was  too  late  now  to  retreat.  The  only 
possible  means  of  escape  was  to  persevere 
in  the  course  she  had  taken  and  play  the 
desperate  game  out  boldly.  With  this  con- 
sciousness she  hardened  herself  to  resist  the 
undermining  effects  of  remorse,  and  tried  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  was  merely  playing 
a  part  in  which  to  succeed  she  must  forget 
her  real  existence,  like  any  other  actress. 

When  Brentwood  returned  to  the  box  he 
found  Olga  standing  where  he  had  left  her, 
in  the  dark  angle  at  the  back,  motionless 
and  white  as  marble.  His  lordship  was 
cheerfully  elated  with  the  success  of  his 
scheme,  which  seemed  to  him  to  furnish  a 
first-class  idea  for   a  farcical   sketch  ;    it   did 

vol.  11.  34 
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not  occur  to  him  that  there  was  also  material 
in  it  for  a  tragedy — that  sort  of  thing  being 
out  of  his  line. 

'  It's  all  right,'  he  said.  '  My  brougham's 
at  the  front  of  the  house.  We  can  get  out 
unnoticed  by  the  extra  exit.  Cuthbert  has 
orders  to  hold  on  till  he  gets  the  signal  that 
it's  all  right.     Come  on.' 

He  took  her  down,  then  put  her  in  the 
brougham,  and  closed  the  door,  Olga  declin- 
ing further  escort. 

6  Grandison  Mansions  ?'  he  asked  through 
the  window. 

'No;  Lady  Hammerton's,  Russell  Square,' 
she  replied. 

He  gave  instructions  to  the  driver,  and, 
returning  to  the  window,  put  an  envelope  in 
Olga's  hand,  asking  her  to  drop  him  a  line 
and  say  how  she  got  on.  Olga  hardly  knew 
what  he  said,  her  whole  thought  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the   possibility   of  escape.     Drawn 
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back  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  she 
scarcely  dared  look  towards  the  window  for 
fear  of  encountering  the  eyes  of  her  husband. 
She  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  the 
brougham  rattled  off  aud  joined  the  stream 
of  vehicles.  Almost  unconsciously  she  had 
taken  the  envelope  and  slipped  it  in  the 
pocket  of  her  muff,  and  it  was  entirely  for- 
gotten by  the  time  she  recovered  her  self- 
possession.  It  was  half-past  ten  when  she 
arrived  at  Lady  Hammerton's.  By  the  time 
Lesley  called  for  her  she  had  regained  perfect 
mastery  over  her  faculties  and  thrown  herself 
into  the  part  she  had  to  play.  He  was  not 
surprised  to  find  her  there — that  was  part  of 
the  trick — and  he  made  no  inquiry  which 
micrht  lead  to  a  further  effort  to  deceive  him. 
But  her  self- composure  and  vivacity  as- 
tounded him.  Was  it  possible,  he  asked 
himself,  that  she  had  been  party  to  the  im- 
position played  upon  him  ? 

34—2 
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When  the  hansom  that  took  them  home 
left  Russell  Square,  he  said  : 

■  Olga  have  you  anything  to  tell  me  ?' 

4  Oh,  so  much  !'  she  replied  with  vivacity. 
c  The  queer  women  who  are  the  most  active 
in  this  scheme,  and  their  views  about  "our 
mission,"  "  our  duties,"  and  "  our  rights,"  are 
quite  too  droll  for  ordinary  conception.  I 
must  tell  you  all  about  them ;'  and  then, 
with  marvellous  ability,  she  narrated  all  she 
had  heard  of  the  meeting,  which  had  broken 
up  before  her  arrival,  as  if  the  particulars  came 
from  her  own  observation. 

Lesley  listened  in  silence,  finding  it  more 
and  more  impossible  to  conceive  that  decep- 
tion could  be  carried  to  such  lengths. 

'  It  has  given  me  a  headache/  she  said, 
when  they  reached  home  ;  '  I  shall  go  to  my 
room  now.     Are  you  coming,  dear?' 

'  No.  I  shall  sit  up  for  another  hour.' 
Lesley  retained    her   hand,  looking  with    in- 
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tense  earnestness  into  her  face,  and  then 
again  he  asked,  '  Have  you  nothing  more  to 
tell  me  ? 

'  Xot  to-night,  dear/  she  answered,  with  a 
laugh — '  to-morrow.' 

He  paused  a  moment  longer,  and  then, 
giving  way  to  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  strained  her  to 
his  breast. 

Such  love  as  this  was  cheaply  bought  at 
the  sacrifice  of  a  little  self-esteem,  Olga 
thought  as  she  clung  to  him  ;  and  to  retain 
such  love  she  would  dare  more  than  all  she 
had  yet  attempted. 

No,  he  could  not  believe  that  this  darling 
of  his  soul  could  utter  and  act  such  false- 
hood. Oh,  it  was  easier  a  thousand  times 
to  believe  that  his  senses  had  been  cheated 
by  a  cunning  actress  than  that  his  wife  was  a 
treacherous  liar  ! 

'  After  all/  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  swiftly 
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closed  the  door  after  Olga  and  returned  to 
the  fireside,  '  is  it  even  improbable  that 
two  women  should  exist  with  like  physical 
aspects,  and  given  two  persons  identical  in 
form,  must  not  their  vocal  organs  be  alike  ?' 
He  himself  knew  two  brothers  whose  voices 
were  so  similar  that  with  one's  eyes  shut  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  which  was  speaking. 

His  inclination  led  him  on  to  multiply  in- 
stances and  reasons  in  support  of  a  theory 
to  upset  another  which  had  stunned  him  by 
its  seeming  impossibility. 

It  was  an  enormous  relief  to  believe  this, 
comparable  only  to  grasping  the  living  hand 
of  some  dearest  friend  who  has  been  reported 
dead.  He  lit  a  cigar  and  leant  against  the 
chimneypiece,  building  up  his  loyal  and 
generous  theory,  nobly  blind  to  its  weakness 
and  defects.  Never  before  had  a  weed  seemed 
so  delightful.  No  sound  broke  his  medita- 
tion, save  an  occasional  rustle  in  the  adjoining 
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room — a  happy  evidence  that  she,  his  love 
and  pride  and  joy,  was  there  close  to  him. 
His  eyes  fell  on  her  muff,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  chair  where  she  had  placed  it  on 
coming  in.  He  stepped  across  and  picked  it 
up  tenderly,  as  if  it  were  part  of  her.  Then 
lie  noticed  an  envelope  lying  on  the  floor 
where  the  muff  had  been.  The  flap  was 
open.     He  turned  it  over. 

There  was  no  address.  Curious  !  How 
had  it  come  there  ?  What  was  inside  it  ? 
Whom  did  it  belong  to  ?  A  circular  that  had 
found  its  way  there  by  accident — or  what  % 

Leaning  against  the  chimneypiece  once 
more,  and  slowly  smoking,  he  turned  the 
letter  about  with  the  playful  curiosity  which 
is  of  that  kind  of  trifling  a  man  gives  way 
to  after  a  severe  mental  strain.  Finally  he 
opened  the  flap,  slipped  in  a  couple  of  fingers, 
and  drew  out  a  folded  sheet  of  plain  paper. 

'  A  cheque,  of  all  things  in  the  world  !'  he 
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said  to  himself,  in  astonishment,  as  he  opened 
the  folded  paper  and  took  out  the  slip.  He 
opened  the  cheque  next  and  read  it  : 

1  Pay  Mrs.  Lesley  Dunbar  or  order  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  guineas. 

1  Charles  Lester.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

Lesley  stood  for  some  minutes  looking  at 
that  coloured  scrap  of  paper  in  sheer  bewilder- 
ment. Then  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face  as 
this  damning  evidence  of  his  wife's  secret 
dealing  provoked  a  suspicion  more  horrible 
than  any  yet  provoked  by  her  inexplicable 
conduct.  Who  was  the  man  from  whom  she 
had  accepted  this  sum  of  money,  and  what 
had  she  bartered  for  it  ? 

The  cigar  had  slipped  from  his  nerveless 
fingers  and  was  burning  the  woollen  rug. 
He  ground  it  under  his  feet  in  savage  fury  ; 
then  he  strode  towards  his  wife's  room,  to 
confront  her  with  this  accusing  cheque.     But 
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at  the  door  he  stopped,  terrified  by  the 
enormity  of  the  charge  he  had  to  make. 
Such  a  charge  was  not  to  be  made  in  the  first 
moments  of  passion.  He  resolved  to  defer  it 
till  the  morning,  that  if  explanation  were 
possible  he  might  find  it  for  himself  without 
exposing  her  to  the  humiliation  of  rebutting 
an  infamous  accusation. 

The  fire  burnt  low  ;  he  did  not  attempt  to 
replenish  it.  It  went  out,  and  still  he  sat 
before  the  black  cinders,  shivering  with  cold 
and  mental  excitement.  At  length,  when 
sounds  in  the  kitchen  told  him  that  the  night 
had  come  to  an  end,  he  went  into  his  own 
room,  and,  throwing  himself  down  on  the 
couch,  fell  asleep,  exhausted  with  the  vain 
efforts  to  exculpate  the  woman  he  loved. 

Olga  found  him  there  when  she  entered  the 
room.  She  watched  him  for  some  minutes 
with  the  dread  misgiving  in  her  heart  which 
had  sprung  up  when  she  woke  and  found  he 
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was  not  by  her  side  ;  then  she  fetched  a  rug 
and  covered  him  so  gently  that  it  failed  to 
wake  him.  She  ordered  breakfast  to  be  kept 
back  till  she  rang  for  it.  and  returned  to  her 
room  to  change  the  dressing-gown  she  had 
hurriedly  thrown  on  for  her  morning  dress. 
When  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  Lesley 
was  entering  it  by  the  opposite  door.  He 
looked  so  haggard  and  wan  and  joyless,  so 
unlike  himself,  that  she  halted  on  the  threshold 
with  an  exclamation  of  distressed  astonish- 
ment, 

'  Lesley,  what  is  the  matter  ?'  she  asked, 
advancing  quickly  towards  him.  He  stopped 
her  with  a  gesture,  unable  to  speak.  '  What 
is  it,  dearest  ?'  she  asked  again  imploringly. 

•  Charles  Lester  !'  he  said,  the  words 
coming  hoarsely  from  his  parched  throat. 

'  Charles  Lester  !'  she  repeated,  in  wonder. 
'  Who  is  he,  dear  ?' 

'  That  is  it.     Who  is  Charles  Lester  ?' 
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1 1  do  not  know,'  she  answered,  softly 
shaking  her  head  in  amazement.  '  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  heard  the  name  before.' 

1  You  never  heard  the  name  before  ?'  he 
said,  advancing  within  arm's  reach  of  her,  and 
speaking  with  terrible  earnestness. 

OJga  took  a  moment  to  reflect,  and  then 
replied,  with  perfect  assurance  : 

'  No,  Lesley,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
I  never  heard  the  name  before.' 

Looking  down  into  her  unflinching  eyes,  he 
said  to  himself  that  a  woman  who  could  lie 
with  such  an  appearance  of  candour  was 
capable  of  anything — of  the  worst  deception  a 
woman  could  put  upon  her  husband. 

But,  indeed,  she  was  guiltless  of  falsehood 
in  this.  Her  astonishment  was  quite  un- 
feigned. She  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of 
that  envelope  Brentwood  had  put  in  her 
hand — had  forgotten  it  entirely  ;  and  was 
quite    ignorant    that    for   business    connected 
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with  the  music-hall  he  had  a  separate  hanking 
account  in  the  name  of  Charles  Lester. 

Lesley,  still  looking  in  his  wife's  face,  drew 
the  envelope  from  his  pocket  and  put  the 
cheque  in  her  hand. 

'  Perhaps  that  will  help  your  memory,'  he 
said  harshly. 

It  did  help  her  memory.  The  envelope 
awakened  her  recollection.  The  sum  on  the 
cheque — a  hundred  guineas — convinced  her 
that  this  was  the  payment  for  her  performance. 
She  dropped  her  hand,  and  lifted  her  eyes  to 
Lesley's  face  in  speechless  dismay. 

'  You  do  know  Charles  Lester,'  he  said 
fiercely,  her  countenance  convicting  her  in 
his  mind. 

'I  know  who  this  is  from — yes,'  she  faltered 
faintly. 

1  Now  tell  me  what  that  payment  is  for  ?' 

She  sank  down  in  the  chair  beside  her,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
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'  Tell  me,'  he  repeated,  steadying  his  feet. 
'  Tell  me,  and  put  an  end  to  this  damnable 
business.     I  command  a  confession.' 

She  dared  not  tell  him  that  she  had  cheated 
him. 

1  Quick !  I  will  not  give  you  time  to  find 
a  lie.     Speak!'  he  said  with  rising  fury. 

4  It  is  payment  for  singing  at  the  Universe 
last  night,'  she  murmured. 

4  You  own  to  that.  It  is  something.  You 
saw  me  in  the  house  and  sent  the  man  and 
girl  down  to  play  with  me.  After  that 
confession  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  the  rest. 
What  else — was  the  man  Charles  Lester ?' 

With  her  head  still  bowed,  she  spread  out 
her  trembling  hands  in  silent  supplication  for 
mercy.  But  there  was  no  mercy  in  his  heart 
now.  His  wife  was  a  liar.  He  could  believe 
nothing.  It  was  foolish  to  expect  a  true 
statement  of  the  limits  of  her  guilt. 

'  Give  me  your  keys,'  he  said. 
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She  was  too  overcome  by  the  sense  of  her  own 
offence  to  resent  the  indignity  of  this  demand  ; 
she  merited  any  punishment  he  might  choose 
to  inflict.  Without  hesitation  she  gave  him 
her  keys.  He  balanced  them  in  his  hand  for  a 
moment,  and  then  tossed  them  on  the  table. 

'Do  not  spare  me.;  search  my  desk,  my 
boxes — all,'  she  said. 

'  It  is  useless.  You  would  not  have  given 
me  your  keys  so  readily  had  there  been 
anything  to  find.' 

'Oh,  Lesley,  have  pity  on  me!  You  do 
not  know  how  I  was  pressed,  I  w7as  com- 
pelled to  get  money.  It  was  not  lightly  done 
— not  to  gratify  my  own  caprice.  You  might 
know  that  it  was  not  mere  womanly  ex- 
travagance that  led  me  on.' 

'  Yes  ;  if  I  had  not  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
believe  your  word !'  he  paused  ;  then  suddenly 
continued,  '  If  the  money  wTas  not  for  yourself, 
wTho  was  it  for  V 
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'  For  my  grandfather/  she  replied,  suddenly 
inspired  with  an  idea  for  evading  yet  again 
the  terrible  confession.  '  He  has  written  to 
me  ;  he  is  in  need.' 

She  stopped,  the  lie  choking  her  as  she  read 
the  scorn  in  his  face.  He  turned  upon  his 
heel  without  a  word,  and  there  was  not  a 
sound  as  Mrs.  Gough  brought  in  the  letters. 
A  olance  at  her  master  and  mistress  showed 
that  it  was  not  a  time  to  talk  about  breakfast. 
She  laid  the  letters  in  the  usual  place  on  the 
side-table,  and  left  the  room  quickly. 

Olga  looked  across  at  the  pile  with  swift 
apprehension,  and  rose  from  her  chair. 

'  Wait,'  said  Lesley.  4 1  will  give  you  your 
letters,'  adding,  as  he  took  them  up,  '  when  I 
have  seen  what  is  inside  them.' 

END    OF    VOL.  II. 
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